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RESEARCH IN STATE HISTORY: ITS 
PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES* 


a 


By 
Dr. AsA EARL MARTIN 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The purpose of my paper is to discuss some of the 
problems connected with state history. I assume that 
my audience is composed of those who have more than 
a passing interest in this topic and that they are pri- 
marily concerned with the questions which history teach- 
ers, historical writers, and the local historical societies 
face every day. For that reason I have made no effort 
to select dramatic incidents with which to entertain 
you or to upset the conventional attitude toward im- 
portant historical events and characters. 

I shall content myself with an attempt, first, to dis- 
cuss some of the causes of the decline, in recent years, 
of interest in local history and to suggest some ways 
by which this tendency can be counteracted; second, to 
point out a few of the possibilities for research work 
in state and local history; third, to enumerate some of 
the problems with which the research worker in state 
history must contend; and fourth, to emphasize the 
need for a greater degree of coordination in research 
work to prevent duplication and the loss of time, effort, 
and money. 





* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Ohio, State Arch- 
zological and Historical Society, April 30, 1931. 
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I am sure that every one who has delved in state 
history is impressed with the number and the va- 
riety of subjects for research that suggest themselves to 
him. Moreover, he must notice that too many of our 
histories have been written from the Congressional 
records and the Executive papers of the national gov- 
ernment, paying too little attention to the conditions in 
the local communities that have been dominant factors in 
determining the conduct and the attitude of govern- 
mental officials. 

That most of my illustrations are drawn from per- 
sonal experiences in the field of Pennsylvania history is 
due not to a desire to emphasize my own work or any 
accomplishments in this field in Pennsylvania, but to the 
fact that I am better acquainted with conditions. there 
than elsewhere. My knowledge of research work in 
Ohio is so limited that I shall make no attempt to square 


my observations and suggestions with conditions in your 
State. My remarks apply to state history in general 
and not to what has or has not been done in Ohio. No 
doubt Pennsylvania, despite her extreme age, has much 
more to learn from Ohio, in the field of general historical 
activity, than Ohio can glean from Pennsylvania. 





RESEARCH IN STATE HISTORY: ITS 
PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


From the beginning the relationships between the 
various states of our Union have been closely inter- 
woven; and, whether we wish to recognize it or not, 
the history of any one state cannot be rightly portrayed 
as a separate and independent entity. This is peculiarly 
true with reference to Ohio and the states that lie con- 
tiguous to her borders. During the early years of her 
existence, her settlement and her progress were de- 
termined largely by the successive waves of home seekers 
from the older communities to the East. Especially 
noteworthy were the contributions from my own State 
of Pennsylvania. Asa matter of fact, Ohio’s first terri- 
torial delegate to Congress and her first judge were 
Pennsylvanians by birth, as were three of her governors 
before 1860. At no time during the first half-century 
of her existence as a state was her Legislature without 
a considerable number of Pennsylvanians in its ranks, 
the percentage usually running from 20 to 37. Of the 
62 Ohio Representatives in Congress before 1840, eight- 
een came from Pennsylvania as contrasted with eight 
from Virginia and eight from Connecticut. Further- 
more, at the middle of the century 200,000 of her in- 
habitants were emigrants from Pennsylvania. In like 
manner New England, New York, and Virginia, made 
their respective contributions to the progress of Ohio, 
which in her turn in due time sent thousands upon thou- 
sands of her native sons into Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
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and the regions beyond. Not essentially different was 
the history of the other states that were added to the 
original Union. For the most part, the early settlers, 
regardless of whether they came from New England, 
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the Middle States, or the South, belonged to a common 
racial stock, spoke a common language, and cherished 
common traditions. Consequently, as they moved into 
new environments to clear away the forests, to contest 
the right of ownership of the soil with the hostile 
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Indians, and to establish permanent settlements, they 
merely transplanted to their new homes the govern- 
mental, economic, social, and cultural institutions to 
which they were accustomed in their former abodes. 

In spite of the fact that the frontier line as conceived 
by the Census Bureau has long since disappeared, the 
pooulation of the country has remained extremely 
mobile. Indeed, approximately one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of the nation today live in states other than 
those in which they were born. Over fifty per cent of 
the population of ten western states were born else- 
where. Although the movement has continued to be 
primarily from east to west, there has been in recent 
years a general shifting of population in all directions. 
The experience of my own family is not dissimilar to 
that of hundreds of thousands of other families, and it 
illustrates the present tendency in population changes. 
Of my immediate family only one remains today in Mis- 
souri, our native State, and his residence is far removed 
from the community in which our parents spent their 
lives. Of the other members of the family one sister 
has a home in Kansas, another lives in Chicago, a brother 
has established himself in Cleveland, and I am located in 
Pennsylvania. 

Of far greater significance than the shifting of the 
native population from one community to another has 
been the incoming of millions of immigrants, who today 
constitute approximately one-seventh of the whole popu- 
lation, an equal number of whom are children of foreign- 
born parents. In two sections of the country, New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states, the foreign-born 
and those of mixed parentage actually comprise a ma- 
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jority of the population; and similar conditions prevail 
in practically all the industrial centers in other parts of 
the country. Thus the old racial stock which con- 
stituted the bulk of the population before the ‘eighties 
of the last century has come to be outnumbered in many 
sections of the country and its influence greatly mini- 
mized everywhere by the immigration from eastern and 
southern Europe, whose traditions and interests are 
essentially different from those of the early racial 
groups. 

From the point of view of my paper the significance 
of these changes lies in the fact that the inhabitants 
of an increasing number of communities have little or 
no contact through family or other relations with the 
people who settled the region and established the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural institutions under which 


they live today. To them the local history, rich in tradi- 
tions and achievements, is of only passing interest; and 
therefore much of it is being irrevocably lost. 


Closely associated with these changes in population 
and the consequent lack of interest on the part of the 
inhabitants of individual communities in the historical 
heritage with which each is bountifully endowed, are 
many other tendencies which contribute toward the same 
end. Chief among these has been the economic revolu- 
tion and the industrialization of the country. For one 
thing, the comparatively small manufacturing and busi- 
ness establishment, owned and operated by a single indi- 
vidual who lived in the immediate vicinity and identified 
his interests with those of the community, has been 
replaced by the modern corporation with its hundreds 
of thousands of stock-holders or owners and its numer- 
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ous subsidiary plants located in different sections of the 
country. Both in obtaining raw materials for these 
large companies and in marketing the finished products 
the field of operation has become national and, in many 
instances, international. Thus the whole atmosphere 
of business has been altered, and the historic significance 
of localities in the minds of those who dominate their 
economic life has been minimized almost to the vanish- 
ing point. No less striking has been the transformation 
of the economic and social life of rural communities and 
the small non-industrial towns. Improved means of 
transportation and communication have obliterated dis- 
tance and brought the hitherto isolated sections into 
intimate contact with the larger centers of population. 
At the same time, the automobile, the development of 
mail-order business, the spread of chain stores, and the 
replacement of the small independent business by the 


more efficient industrial corporation have tended to wipe 
out the great middle class, which since the founding of 
the first colonies along the Atlantic seaboard has been 
the outstanding characteristic of American life. 


These transformations in the economic life of the 
country have made necessary radical alterations in the 
scope and the functions of the various governmental 
units. No longer able to cope satisfactorily with the 
problems of the new industrial order the local and the 
state governments have all suffered a gradual decline 
in their powers, while the Federal government at Wash- 
ington has experienced a corresponding enlargement of 
its sphere of activities. 

If it is true, as I have indicated, that there are cer- 
tain tendencies in our economic and political system 
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working toward a loss of interest on the part of the 
majority of our people in state and local history, then 
it is high time for those of us who pretend to be his- 
torically-minded to exert ourselves in a determined at- 
tempt to counteract the movement. Aside from the 
academic interest of the historian in the question, there 
is ample justification for a renewed effort to preserve 
properly our history and to arouse the public to a full 
appreciation of its importance. Daniel Webster once 
remarked, “The man who feels no sentiment of venera- 
tion for the memory of his forefathers, who has no natu- 
ral regard for his ancestors, or his kindred, is himself 
unworthy of kindred regard or remembrance.” Indeed, 
what history teaches us before all else is our own ante- 
cedents. The more they know of the history of a 
locality, the more the people will love it and stand up 
for it, not for what it is, but for what their predecessors 
have done and suffered to make it what it is. Thus, 
whatever tends to unravel the true motives of men and 
their deeds clothes the past with living interest, for a 
faithful record of the past will mirror forth its manners, 
customs, and principles and serve to increase veneration 
for the men and women who moulded the institutions 
under which we live. Aside from the debt which we owe 
our heroic forefathers, however, a knowledge of local 
history will inevitably instil into us all a greater degree 
of loyalty to our respective communities and a more 
genuine devotion to their best interests than can be other- 
wise obtained. 


Beyond a doubt this can be most successfully accom- 
plished through the public school system. Indeed, we 
must look to the present and future generations for the 
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preservation of the rich historical heritage of this and 
other states. Hence, its significance must be impressed 
on the minds of the youth of the land. The task is not 
really as difficult as one might expect, for to the average 
child history begins in his immediate environment. 
Therefore, logically and properly his instruction in his- 
tory should commence with those incidents of immediate 
concern to him about which he has some knowledge. As 
his perspective broadens, the historical data given to him 
can gradually include the county, the state, the nation, 
and ultimately the world. As a matter of fact, regard- 
less of the centralizing tendencies of the present age, it 
is with the local interests that most of us are primarily 
concerned. The bulk of the laws under which we live 
and labor are made by the municipality, the county, and 
the state. The church and the school, those dominant 
influences in shaping the character of the people in every 


community, are local in origin, and the economic well- 
being of any section of the country is inextricably in- 
volved in its roads and other means of communication, 
in the markets for surplus produce, and in the facilities 
for purchasing the necessities of life. 


Therefore, since it is true that the history of each 
individual community is interwoven with that of the 
state and the nation, the history of the country as 
taught in the elementary and high schools should take 
cognizance of that fact. Even a superficial examination 
of the high school and grade school text-books most 
commonly used in the United States indicates the scant 
attention given to local questions. As a matter of fact, 
the publishing houses often determine by their texts the 
courses of study in our public schools instead of allow- 
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ing the courses of study to determine the nature of the 
books to be printed. Since these companies are inter- 
ested primarily in obtaining books that will have a uni- 
form sale in every state in the Union, they cannot fea- 
ture histories of the states and the local communities 
without a substantial reduction of their profits. 

Moreover, the problem of bringing about a more 
equitable adjustment of the relationship between state 
and national history in our high-school courses is com- 
plicated by the already overcrowded curriculum. In- 
deed, there is no room for additional courses. Conse- 
quently, in those states where the teaching of state 
history is a legal requirement, United States history is 
frequently relegated to the small list of elective subjects 
with the result that large numbers of students are 
graduated woefully deficient in their knowledge of 
American history. There is, nevertheless, a strong 
feeling, and one that is well founded, that both state 
and national history in some form or other should be 
required in all our high schools. Regardless of the close 
interrelation of the subjects, the accomplishment of this 
end requires surmounting the difficulties not only of 
introducing an additional required course but also of 
dividing state and national history into separate sub- 
jects. Where this latter alternative is resorted to, there 
is bound to be considerable duplication and over-em- 
phasis, and too often both subjects are presented in a 
fragmentary and incomplete manner. Furthermore, 
only a small percentage of the high schools of the coun- 
try have creditable text-books in state history or have 
available library facilities to enable the teacher and the 
pupil to do satisfactory work in the subject. 
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Although I do not feel competent to recommend a 
definite method by which a proper correlation of state 
and national history can be attained in the teaching of 
the subject in our high schools, I wish to describe briefly 
one attempted solution of the problem which has met 
with a commendable degree of success. In the first 
place a source book is written, designed as a supplemen- 
tary text, to be used in connection with any standard 
high school history of the United States for the definite 
purpose of codrdinating the history of that particular 
state with that of the country as a whole. This supple- 
mentary work, usually a single volume, consists of care- 
fully selected sources showing the relation of the state 
tv all the important national events, social, economic, 
and political, The sources are so chosen that they not 
only illustrate the part the state has played in all out- 
standing national events but also emphasize the deeds 
and the opinions of men of prominence in the state. 
Preceding each selection is an introductory paragraph 
explaining the significance of the material quoted. Such 
a book can be purchased by each member of the class 
and used in connection with his general text in the 
preparation of each lesson, or a sufficient number of 
copies may be placed in the school library for reference 
there. As a concrete example of how a state’s relation- 
ship to any important incident in national history can 
be brought out in an interesting manner, by assignments 
in the source book, take for instance the study of the 
conquest of the Northwest by George Rogers Clark. In 
any standard history of the United States, this expedi- 
tion is treated merely as a phase of the whole revolu- 
tionary movement. By reference to such papers as 
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Clark’s commission from the Governor of Virginia, and 
letters from Clark himself describing the actual condi- 
tions which he was forced to meet on the campaign, 
together with similar documents from Governor Hamil- 
ton at Detroit, the pupil can be brought to see the direct 
association of the very region in which he lives with 
the revolutionary program. 

Source books of this character can be compiled easily 
for any state in the Union. Although I do not claim 
that the use of such a book in connection with the high 
school course will prove a final solution of the problem, I 
believe that it offers distinct advantages over the sys- 
tems now in use in most of the states. Not only will it 
result in better codrdination of state and national his- 
tory, but it will stimulate interest in the study of history 
on the part of the pupil, provoke class discussion, and 
furnish many topics for problem study. 

The correlation of state with national history in 
connection with the usual high school course presents 
fewer problems than that of local history. Not only is 
there an abundance of excellent material on state his- 
tory from which to select, but in a state with a popula- 
tion as large as that of Ohio such a book ought to be of 
sufficient interest to justify a publisher in printing it on 
a royalty basis. With the history of the individual local 
communities, however, the situation is far different. 
There the materials are somewhat limited or not easily 
available, and the sale would not be large. Furthermore, 
the histories of separate counties and cities ought to be 
written for specific use in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools and should include among other things 
rather brief but accurate accounts of such subjects as 
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local geography, the pre-white or Indian population, the 
early white settlements, the establishment and growth 
of the leading industries of the community, and, in 
short, the economic, social, political, cultural, and edu- 
cational life of the region. This material may then be 
presented to the student as a part of the course either 
in a definite period of time allotted for that purpose or 
as supplementary to the usual work in the general Amer- 
ican history course. 

The task of preparing such a pamphlet is so difficult 
that it should be undertaken only by trained historians. 
Since the sale of pamphlets of this character would be 
limited, the undertaking could and should be financed 
by the local school boards. It would not involve a great 
sum of money, and the development of an interest in 
and a loyalty to the good of the community during the 
most impressionable age of the young citizens’ lives 
would amply justify the small financial outlay which 
the project would require. 

In the preparation of booklets of this sort, the Ameri- 
can historians in the colleges and universities of the 
state acting in codperation with the historical societies 
can be of inestimable service. For instance, a graduate 
student with the proper background and interest at the 
Ohio State University might be assigned, as a subject 
of his dissertation for one of the advanced degrees, 
a history of the city of Columbus. While his study 
should be based on research and should be properly an- 
notated with footnotes and bibliographies to meet the 
standard requirements for the degree, the study could 
be easily condensed and simplified to make it available 
for use in elementary schools. This the school board of 


Vol. XL—387. 
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Columbus could publish and distribute to the students in 
the schools of the city. By the cooperation of your State 
Historical Society and the colleges and universities 
where graduate work is done, studies like this could be 
made, in time, for all the counties and larger cities of 
the State. Again, your historical societies can be of 
great assistance in inducing the various school boards 
to assume the responsibility of meeting the expense of 
publishing these studies. 

In passing I want to mention two books on special 
phases of Pennsylvania history that are used rather 
widely as reference. works in the schools of that State. 
One, Pennsylvania History Told By Contemporaries, 
prepared by Professor H. H. Shenk and myself, is 
intended for use as a supplementary text in the general 
American history course in the high school; and the 
other, Pennsylvania Place Names, written by my col- 
league, Professor A. H. Espenshade, gives the origin 
of about 2,000 names of places in the State. Another 
of my colleagues, Dr. W. F. Dunaway, is writing a 
single volume History of Pennsylvania for use as a 
text-book in the colleges and fourteen normal schools 
of the State. Professor Dunaway is writing also a 
social and economic history of the Commonwealth. I 
am glad to be able to say that all the normal schools in 
the State and many of the colleges and universities offer 
regular courses in Pennsylvania history. In my own 
institution more than 200 students elect the subject each 
year, and an equal number are enrolled in extension 
courses. 

Aside from the advantages which will accrue 
from a general awakening of interest in the real sig- 
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nificance of state history as it is related to the lives 
of the people and to the history of the nation as a 
whole, the study of state history offers an exceedingly 
attractive opportunity for genuine and worth while re- 
search. Indeed, in most of our states comparatively 
little work of merit has been done. To be sure, numer- 
ous county and state histories have been written, but in 
too many instances the work has been undertaken by 
individuals who were not trained historians or wha 
were primarily interested in perpetuating the memory 
of a more or less distinguished relative. Though con- 
siderable work of merit has been accomplished, speaking 
in general terms only the surface has been scratched. 
The life of the people as portrayed in their social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural institutions remains for the most 
part unrecorded. Among the many specific topics for 
research which might be suggested to you as worthy of 
consideration, only a few can be indicated in the brief 
time at my disposal today. Especially inviting are those 
dealing with the manifold changes in population charac- 
teristic of Ohio. By this I mean the settlement of the 
different racial groups within the State and the ways 
by which and the extent to which their habits, customs, 
and social and economic institutions reacted upon the life 
of the people in general. Even today in passing through 
your State one can observe in the types of houses the 
sections that were settled originally by the Virginians, 
the Pennsylvania Germans, the Scotch-Irish, and the - 
New Englanders. Equally interesting would be a series 
of studies of the various aspects of the more recent 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe with 
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particular reference to contributions which each racial 
group has made to the life of the people. 

Ohio from its early establishment has contained such 
a variety of denominations and sects that it presents a 
very fruitful field to the student. of religious history. 
Although many denominational histories have been writ- 
ten, a published collection of ecclesiastical records simi- 
lar to the one edited by Corwin and printed in six 
sumptuous volumes by the.State of New York is much 
needed for other states. Such a series of records would 
throw a flood of light on the economic and social as well 
as the religious history of the State. In the field of 
economics and finance very little has been done in most 
of our states. The subjects of state lands and their dis- 
posal, of internal improvements, of public corporations, 
of banking, of public or state finance, of the develop- 
ment of particular occupations, and of the growth of 
manufactures and of separate industries such as coal, 
iron, petroleum, shipping, and agriculture remain for 
the most part to be explored by the historian. Among 
the topics in political or constitutional history that are 
worthy of study may be mentioned: the proceedings and 
debates of constitutional conventions, as well as the at- 
tempts, both successful and unsuccessful, to amend the 
constitution; the history of the legislature, the courts, 
and the executive; the tariff; the rise and development 
of political parties, including the third party movements 
and the rivalry of party leaders; and an intensive study 
of presidential campaigns. Only a few biographies 
have been written of the men who have been instru- 
mental in shaping the political and economic institutions 
of your state. 
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There is a marked inadequacy in our recorded knowl- 
edge of the cultural progress of the country, the history 
of art and literature, scientific advancement, the theater, 
music, architecture, education, and the growth of in- 
terest in recreation and sports. These topics which I 
have listed, although incomplete and chiefly illustrative, 
are evidences of the facts that history is no longer con- 
ceived of as merely a narrative of legislative acts, poli- 
tics, and wars, and that the materials for writing it 
should by no means be confined to these restricted fields. 
With a more enlightened point of view, its scope has 
been extended to embrace the record of the whole life 
of the people. 

In spite of the large number of historical societies 
that exist in my own State and of the numerous indi- 
viduals who are engaged in research in one phase or 
another of state history, there has been comparatively 
little codperation. Consequently, there has been a large 
amount of duplication in time and effort. For instance, 
no single college or university where graduate work is 
done unless by mere chance knows what research proj- 
ects are under way by graduate students and faculty 
members in the other institutions. I am glad to report, 
nowever, that during the past year, Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who is Chairman of 
one of the Committees of the State Federation of His- 
torical Societies, has undertaken the task of compiling 
for the Federation a complete list of all research proj- 
ects that are in progress in the various colleges of the 
state and in the historical societies as well. This list 
when completed will be mailed to the History Depart- 
ment in each of the colleges and universities and to the 
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secretaries of the various historical societies. Doubtless 
this will reduce duplication of effort to a minimum and 
will be an important step in the direction of a greater 
degree of coOperation in research work in general in 
the history of the state. It may be of interest to note 
that the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
since its establishment in 1905 has published annually 
a list of all the addresses and papers read before the 
individual societies. These now number between four 
and five hundred annually. This compilation not only 
is suggestive of research possibilities but serves as a 
powerful stimulant to the weak local societies affiliated 
with the Federation. 

For many years the inauguration of an annual infor- 
mal conference of the American history teachers within 
the State, who are interested directly or indirectly in 
Pennsylvania history, has been discussed, but regardless 
of the acknowledged advantages of the opportunity 
which such a meeting would afford for the interchange 
of ideas no one has taken the responsibility of issuing 
the call for such a meeting. It ought to be possible for 
those institutions where any considerable amount of 
research is being done to divide the field in the interest 
of greater efficiency and codperation, basing such a 
division on subject matter, the availability of source ma- 
terials, or the geographical location of the institution. 
The opportunities for research in the field, as a whole, 
are so great that no one need worry about a dearth of 
satisfactory subjects. 

Among the numerous handicaps under which the 
research worker in state history is forced to labor, prob- 
ably the most troublesome is his inability to locate with- 
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cut great expense the materials needed for his study. 
Not only are sources gathered in college, university, and 
public libraries located in various sections of the state, 
but numerous and valuable collections are to be found 
also in the libraries of historical societies and in private 
hands, often outside the boundaries of the state. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the li- 
brarians in charge of these collections are too often 
almost wholly ignorant of their contents. A few years 
ago this situation was brought home to me forcefully 
when I attempted to list and classify topically all the 
collections of sources dealing with Pennsylvania history 
located in the State. Indeed, so incomplete were the 
answers to my questions that the project had to be aban- 
doned. This experience, however, thoroughly convinced 
me that such a task could be accomplished satisfactorily 
only by a trained historian who could visit each collec- 
tion personally and take the time necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of its contents. Nevertheless, I 
regard the preparation of a detailed, topical bibliography 
of all the materials that will throw any light on the his- 
tory of the state as the one outstanding need of the 
research worker. Indeed, so important is the task and 
so great the expense of its preparation that the Legis- 
lature might well be asked to bear the financial burden 
of it. By reference to such’ a list of materials the in- 
vestigator of any topic could determine easily and 
quickly not only the location but the character of each 
collection and thus avoid much outlay of time, effort, 
and money running from one library to another. As a 
matter of fact, many of the subjects most worthy of 
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mvestigation are left untouched because the materials 
are either difficult of access or are unknown. 
Intimately associated with the question of research 
in state history is that of the preservation of those 
things which will throw any light on the progress and 
the development of every phase of the life of the people. 
Although a great deal has been accomplished during the 
past two or three decades in particular in collecting, 
classifying, and assembling in fire-proof buildings his- 
torical documents, many have been destroyed; and un- 
less the interest of the public can be aroused to the value 
of these materials much of what remains will suffer a 
similar fate. In a limited way the recent craze for an- 
tique furniture as exemplified in the fabulous prices 
paid for single items has contributed something toward 
the growth of an interest in everything that is old. Fur- 
thermore, of special significance have been the establish- 
ment of historical societies; the reénactment of histori- 
cal events through pageants; the building up of great 
research libraries, many of which are heavily endowed 
by private gifts; and the research publications of schol- 
ars. The competition for old diaries, letters, and other 
manuscripts and printed material of a historical nature 
has become so great that a commercial value of no mean 
size has come to be attached to them. Signatures of 
men of prominence are in demand. In fact, that of 
Button Gwinnett, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, has brought more than $24,000. Lincoln’s 
letter to General Hooker informing him of his appoint- 
ment to the commandership of the Army of the Potomac 
sold for $8,000. Hundreds of other illustrations might 
be given to show to what extent the quest for old and 
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unusual documents has gone. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that the interest in history itself has 
heen appreciably increased, for the collector of old docu- 
ments, like the collector of antique furniture, is too 
often concerned only with the profits to be obtained in 
the business transaction. On the contrary, this traffic 
in historical materials has resulted in such a wide dis- 
persion of them that they are often of little use to the 
scholar. 

Despite these tendencies, however, much good has 
been accomplished by the enthusiasm of the professional 
collectors. Not only has a considerable portion of the 
public been educated to the value of historical materials 
but a wide-spread interest has been aroused in local 
history with the result that literally thousands of his- 
torical societies have sprung into existence, one of the 
objectives of which has been the preservation of such 
evidences as they may obtain of the history of their 
respective communities. In many cases valuable papers 
have been reclaimed as a result of interest thus aroused. 
A notable illustration of this was the purchase, a few 
years ago, from a private collector in New York, of 
Penn’s Charter, for the sum of approximately $25,000, 
the money for which was obtained chiefly from small 
gifts made by the school children of the State in a state- 
wide campaign for that purpose. This interesting docu- 
ment now reposes in a glass case in the State Library 
at Harrisburg, where annually it is viewed by thousands 
of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

An interesting example of how historical collections 
may be destroyed and at the same time of how they may 
be preserved through the education of the public as to 
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iheir significance is contained in the following incident: 
A few years ago a prominent citizen from the vicinity 
of Montrose, Pennsylvania, died. When in the course 
of time his belongings were gone over by his relatives, 
such as were of no interest to them personally were 
destroyed or disposed of at public sale. The old news- 
papers and other papers which the deceased had ac- 
cumulated through a long period of years were thought 
to be of no value and accordingly were given to a junk- 
dealer. This man, although of lowly circumstances and 
of limited means and education, discovered in his odd 
assortment of articles a large bundle of papers carefully 
bound together and upon further examination noted that 
some of them bore dates as early as 1755. Although 
this meant but little to him, he made it a point to call the 
papers to the attention of the principal of the High 
School, who chanced to be an instructor of history and 
civics. Although not divining their significance at the 
time, the latter expressed an interest in them. There- 
upon the junk-dealer asked him to take them and make 
whatever use of them he desired. The principal pre- 
sented them later to the Historical Society of the county. 
The collection was found to contain many original docu- 
ments relating to the famous Susquehanna Company, 
chartered by the Colony of Connecticut for the settle- 
ment of northern Pennsylvania, which was claimed by 
Connecticut under its own charter from the King. These 
letters, deeds, and official documents threw much light 
on the settlement of the people of Connecticut under 
the auspices of the Susquehanna Company in northern 
Pennsylvania and the consequent struggle with the Pro- 
prietary Government of the Penns for the sovereignty 
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of that vast region. Later it developed that the de- 
ceased collector of these papers had contemplated writ- 
ing a history of the Susquehanna Company but had beer 
prevented from carrying out his plans by his ill-healili 
and ultimately his death. The significant feature of this 
incident is the fact that it was through the foresight and 
judgment of a junk-dealer that these valuable papers 
have been preserved. It might be of interest to add 
that I examined this collection and being convinced of 
the historical value of the papers, planned to edit them, 
but the pressure of other duties forced me to surrender 
the task to some one else. The Christmas after begin- 
ning this work, while visiting some relatives in Kansas 
City, I took dinner with a lawyer of Connecticut birth. 
In the course of the evening I discovered that he had 
in his attic two or three trunks filled with old papers 
which he had brought west with him more than forty 
years ago, which his New England instinct had prompted 
him to preserve. To my joy and amazement I found in 
the bottom of one of these trunks a large bundle of 
manuscript papers labelled Susquehanna Papers, in 
which were more than 100 separate items, minutes of 
the company for a number of years, deeds, private let- 
ters, etc. These and other documents obtained from the 
libraries in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and New England 
have been added to the original collection, and they are 
now being prepared for publication in a series of vol- 
umes by the Wyoming Valley Historical Society under 
the direction of a trained historical scholar. 

This experience is not dissimilar to that of historians 
in other sections of the country who are seeking to record 
the history of their own localities. And it emphasizes 
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in a rather striking way the urgent need for instilling 
into the average American citizen an interest in the 
history of his own community, his state, and the nation 
at large. If this can be attained, fewer historical docu- 
ments will find their way to the bonfire. 

In solving the problems which I have mentioned in 
ihis paper the local historical societies can be of great 
assistance. They can revive and perpetuate a genuine 
interest in the history of the individual communities and 
can be instrumental in obtaining valuable historical col- 
lections and making them available for the use of the 
public and the research worker; and through contact 
with the local public schools they may aid in stimulating 
in the rising generation an abiding interest in the history 
of the communities in which they live and a consequent 
solicitation for their progress and well-being. 

In conclusion, I wish to commend the people of Ohio 
for the excellent work which they have done looking 
toward making the entire population of the State 
historically-minded. I was especially impressed with the 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration of the Battle of Piqua at 
Springfield last fall, particularly with the historical essay 
contest which was held in every high school in your 
State. The task of creating an interest in the history 
of a State with a past rich in deeds of valor and notable 
achievements in all lines of human endeavor may seem 
to be an easy one; but such is not the case. For that 
reason it should not be considered too lightly. As I 
have indicated, with the shifting of population charac- 
teristic of American life throughout its history; with the 
coming into the country of large contingents of foreign- 
ers who had no part in its early settlement and develop- 
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ment; with the growth of interstate relationships conse- 
quent to the consolidation of business and the extension 
of industrial activities of individual business establish- 
ments to all parts of the country; and with the growth 
of the power and the influence of the Federal govern- 
ment at the expense of the state and local governments, 
the significance of the state and the local community in 
the life of the present-day citizen is greatly minimized, 
and his interest in their history is sacrificed. To counter- 
act this tendency the freest use should be made of the 
public school system, and every opportunity should be 
seized to coordinate research work in the general field 
and to educate the public in the history of the state as 
well as in that of the nation. 
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Addresses Delivered at a Special Meeting of the Kit-Kat Club 
of Columbus, Ohio, December 2, 1930 





Interesting remarks were also made on this occa- 
sion by Mr. Osman C. Hooper who brought a message 
from Professor French and with it a copy of Mr. 
Meeker’s book-plate which Professor French had made 
for him. 

Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., spoke of Mr. Meeker’s 
never failing interest in newspaper work and stated 
that he had prepared a number of articles the last year 
of his life for the Columbus Dispatch which were printed 
anonymously. 

Mr. A. E. McKee, editor of the Ohio State Journal, 
paid interesting tribute to Mr. Meeker as a citizen and 
newspaper man. 

Others who were present spoke briefly. 
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JOURNALIST—DIPLOMAT—GENTLEMAN 





By Lowry F. SATER 





A stranger entering the office of Claude Meeker in 
his absence, would have recognized almost at a glance, 
the unusual qualities that characterized the man. The 
arrangement and completeness of the room evidenced 
a well-ordered and discriminating mind, a love of the 
beautiful, a familiarity with good literature, an enthu- 
siasm for outdoor life; a wide acquaintanceship with 
the leading men of the State and nation; the elements 
of a progressive and intelligent leadership in his chosen 
field; an intimacy of personal relationships, and a being 
thoroughly in love with life, and enjoying to the fullest 
all that each day could offer. 

No one unacquainted with him, however, could have 
known how fully and fittingly this fine figure of a man 
completed this picture. On the other hand, no one, 
from the humblest to the highest in the land, who knew 
iim in any of the many activities with which the busy 
years of his life were crowded, could forget the least of 
these qualities that recommended him so favorably to 
their consideration. 

Whether as a journalist, political leader, or success- 
ful man of affairs; the counsellor and confidante of big 
business, or the friend of the needy and unfortunate; 
student, neighbor, friend or gentleman; he grew con- 
(591) 
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tinuously in the esteem and affection of the people of 
the community in which he was born, and with whom he 
lived for more than forty years. 

It is interesting but idle perhaps, in the case of the 
man of five talents, to speculate as to what he might 
have accomplished had he engaged in some other line 
than that in which he attained distinction. Woodrow 
Wilson would have been remembered as a great teacher 
and author, and Herbert Hoover as a great engineer and 
builder, had the one been content with the classroom, 
and the other with the laboratory. Claude Meeker won 
for himself a proud place alike in the field of journalism 
and the consular service, before entering upon the work 
for which his abilities and the acquaintanceship and con- 
nections growing out of these earlier experiences, so 
eminently qualified him. 

Like John Hay, Whitelaw Reid, William D. Howells, 
William H. Taft, Brand Whitlock, James M. Cox, and 
a host of other eminent sons of Ohio, Mr. Meeker was 
early attracted to newspaper work. Before reaching his 
majority, he was reporting for the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
which at that time was not only a great newspaper, but 
under the directing genius of Washington McLean, was 
recognized as one of the most influential organs of the 
Democratic party west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Excepting for a half dozen of the great metropolitan 
dailies, no paper in the country boasted a more brilliant 
company of reporters than those who contributed be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 to the columns of the Enquirer. 

Along with the fascination that attracts, there seems 
to be some subtle influence peculiar to the art of report- 
ing that makes a man out of a boy more quickly, and 
Vol, XL—38, 
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with more completeness than almost any other calling. 
It was neither strange, nor long therefore, notwith- 
standing the select circle into which he was admitted, 
that the contributions of Fabius (Meeker’s pen name) 
began to appear along with those of George Alfred 
Townsend, William C. McBride, S. E. Johnson, William 
A. Taylor, Allen O. Myers and Harry Weldon. 

From the first, Meeker was attracted to politics, and 
he turned to advantage every opportunity that the plans, 
plots and purposes of the party leaders of the State 
afforded. He was on friendly terms with Thurman, 
Pendleton, Halstead and Sherman; with Ewing and 
Brice; Butterworth, Foster, Hoadly and Foraker. From 
his post in this city he reported from day to day the 
activities and ambitions of the great and near great that 
passed before him. These letters, particularly those 
having to do with the sessions of the Legislature, might 
well be likened to a moving picture of the public men 
and measures that engaged the attention of the people 
of the State at that time. His political convictions were 
strong, but his appraisals were honest and sincere. His 
judgments were generous, but frank and fearless. His 
processes were direct and his impulses kind. His style 
was lively, expressive and vigorous. He could be criti- 
cal without being caustic, and partisan without indulg- 
ing in personalities. 

Most of the men of whom he wrote are gone, and 
but for the occasional research student or some relative 
“mindful of the unhonored dead,” no one is now inter- 
ested either in what they did or what he said. Jefferson 
may have preferred “newspapers without a government 
to a government without newspapers,” but it must be 
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admitted that there is hardly anything more ephemeral 
than the copy that fills their columns. With every re- 
spect for the work and worth of our reporters, is there 
anyone here who has turned back to reread any of the 
contributions that have appeared in any of our dailies 
during the year that is hurrying to a close? 

The finest piece of reporting that ever came from 
the pen of Claude Meeker was inspired by a political 
attachment, and a personal affection that is perhaps 
without an equal in the history of the State. Among 
the aspirants for political honors that came under his 
observation during the years of his apprenticeship, he 
was attracted most strongly to a young captain of De- 
mocracy, whose brilliant and repeated victories in an 
adjoining county evidenced the highest qualities of po- 
litical leadership. In acquainting his readers with the 
merits and achievements of this man, and his unusual 
abilities as a campaigner, he asserted over and over 
again that if he were given the nomination, he would be 
the next Governor of Ohio. And so it happened that 
largely through the efforts of Claude Meeker, James E. 
Campbell was named by his party in the fall of 1889 to 
oppose Governor Joseph B. Foraker, who was seeking 
reélection. 

Of the many campaigns that have engaged the at- 
tention of the voters of the State since the Civil War, 
none was more spirited, nor is remembered with such 
vividness as that waged by those two able and distin- 
guished men. With an enthusiasm and a loyalty that 
increased as the contest waged, Meeker followed his 
gallant leader about the State, and described in glowing 
terms the ovations that he everywhere received. The 
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effectiveness of Campbell’s speech suffered at no time 
from the resourcefulness of Meeker’s pen. All-that he 
had done to bring about his nomination was common- 
place to what he did towards insuring his election. He 
capitalized every incident that inured to the benefit of 
his candidate, and rejoiced in it all like the proverbial 
strong man. With the skill of a Belasco, he staged 
every scene, setting and appearance, to the advantage 
of the leading man. His copy fairly blazed, yesterday 
with wrath, invective and indignation at the efforts of 
the opposition, and today with delight and exultation 
at their discomfiture and defeat. Nothing more expres- 
sive or praiseworthy of his efforts in this remarkable 
contest can be said, than that he was scarcely less re- 
sourceful, effective, untiring and successful than was 
the man for whom he so valiantly fought. 

If you would know Claude Meeker, the correspord- 
ent, at his best, turn back the pages of the Enquirer and 
read this stirring chapter of political history as he re- 
ported it. 

Beautiful and intimate as was the relationship that 
existed for years between James E. Campbell and Claude 
Meeker, I do not believe I am presuming upon the pro- 
prieties in stating to the members of this Club that I 
should be surprised, as they wander through the Elysian 
Fields, and their thoughts revert to the things of this 
world (assuming that they do so), if they did not regard 
this experience as a bit more pleasurable and delightful 
than any in which they participated. 

The crowning work of the inauguration offered him 
the opportunity of following and furthering the for- 
tunes of his chief. As the trusted friend, counsellor 
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and confidante of Governor Campbell, he contributed 
gladly and generously each day of his term to the suc- 
cess of the administration, which is remembered and 
rated as one of the outstanding administrations in the 
history of the State. .Their retirement from the official 
position which they had graced and honored, was re- 
gretted, perhaps, by none of their immediate associates 
more keenly than by the genial and gifted gentleman 
who, in validating the various documents that came to 
him for authentication from the Executive Office, signed 
the same, “Daniel J. Ryan, Secretary of State.” 

Another presidential contest was at hand. Meeker’s 
contacts and acquaintances with the leaders and issues 
of the party brought his comment and copy again into 
prominence through the columns of the New York 
Vorld, St. Louis Republic, Chicago Tribune, Washing- 
ton Post and the Times Star. He advocated the re- 
nomination, and predicted the election, of Grover Cleve- 
land, basing his opinion upon facts and information ob- 
tained by him from farmers, miners and shopmen rather 
than from the preferences of the politicians. You will 
recall, I am certain, that chapter of unwritten history, 
which he related to us one evening, of the important part 
that Governor Campbell had in bringing about this re- 
sult. It was a fitting and proper acknowledgment on the 
part of President Cleveland, therefore, of the support 
he had received at the hands of these two admirers, 
when he announced the appointment of Claude Meeker 
as consul at Bradford, England. 

This Yorkshire town, surrounded by a wealth of 
historic associations, was the greatest wool and woolen 
manufacturing center in the world, and at the time, 
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one of the largest of the American consulates. During 
the four years that he occupied this position, Mr. Meeker 
made a careful study of trade conditions, tariffs, labor 
problems, etc., and his reports and opinions were widely 
quoted and commented upon in both countries. 

But Meeker, the consul, was at the same time 
Meeker, the savant, and the reporter throughout the 
course of those four delightful years, kept company 
with the trade expert. With the rival contenders of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and with Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men, he tramped the fields and fa- 
miliarized himself with the scenes of their encounters 
and adventures. He visited the homes of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Ruskin, and reviewed his studies of politi- 
cal economy in the shires and among the electorate that 
answered to the powerful and persuasive eloquence of 
John Bright and Richard Cobden. He lingered with 
delight among the hills that Turner had glorified with 
his brush, and surveyed with reverential awe the Cathe- 
dral of York, as he reviewed the great processions of 
history that had passed that way. But he was attracted 
particularly to the village of Haworth and the life-story 
and ‘the Home of the Brontés.” With characteristic 
thoughtfulness and consideration, he shared with us the 
pleasure of this study, as interesting and beautiful a 
piece of composition as this Club has known. 

On his retiring from this service, one of the leading 
English papers, among other things, said: 

Never has Bradford had the advantages of a better consul, 
who has ingratiated himself into the esteem and respect of all 
with whom he has come in contact, and has dealt with the im- 


portant work of the consulate in a masterly style. He has never 
allowed the interests of the state to suffer, and both in and. out 
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of season, has kept his country in the foreground, while he has 
ever been ready to participate in any movement which has had 
for its object the cementing of the brotherhood between the 
English people and the American. 


An American always, in the sense that would have 
gladdened the heart of Webster, this experience and 
acquaintance, during these four years abroad, impressed 
him deeply with the desirability and necessity of a close, 
permanent union between the English-speaking peoples 
of the world. As with Tennyson, it was with him a 
case of “all hands round,” and in that day of storm and 
stress when “war’s rude blast again had blown” and our 
broadsides roared with those of the mother country 
against the tyrant powers, no one evidenced more clearly 
than he, his faith in the ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciples of free government for which the Anglo-Saxon 
has ever battled. 

Claude Meeker possessed and enjoyed an abundance 
of the things of this world, but his richest possessions 
were not listed on the Board. His interest in the market 
was always subordinate to his concern for his fellow- 
man. His sympathies were as democratic as his manner, 
and his sense of social obligation, as acute as his honor 
was bright. 

He helped other people at all times without regard 
to place, rank, color or creed. Of his contributions to 
the many civic, social and welfare agencies of the city, 
the members of all such organizations well know. 
Of the larger and finer contributions that found ex- 
pression in personal service, as quiet and unostentatious 
as they were generous and helpful, only the beneficiaries 
Gf his thoughtfulness and his God can ever know. 
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He was community-minded. He was proud of his 
city. He loved his neighbor. He was devoted to his 
friends. “He was so unselfish, gracious, thoughtful and 
kind,” as Governor Cox said, “that he exalted the thing 
we too casually call friendship.” He found good in 
everything and was always of good cheer,—a_ kind- 
hearted, courteous, high-minded, cultured gentleman, the 
like of which we shall not look upon again soon. 


CLAUDE MEEKER 


AS MEMBER OF THE KIT-KAT CLUB, AND THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





By C. B. GALBREATH 





Claude Meeker became a member of the Kit-Kat 
Club in 1914. He was then approaching the close of his 
fifty-third year in good health in the full possession of 
his powers, physical and intellectual. Richly dowered 
by nature and developed by arduous but pleasant and 
profitable experience, he had attained an enviable sta- 
tion in the social and business world. Happily married 
and the father of one son and two daughters, he could 
look forward with assurance to the years stretching 
peacefully into the future. A long and active service 
in the field of journalism—a profession which sharpens 
the wits, leads to facility in expression and continually 
invites to contact with the world’s substantial literature— 
he represented at this time, in personality and attain- 
ments, the qualities that made him a delightful asso- 
ciate and an ideal member of this organization, 
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I need scarcely say that he found here a goodly num- 
ber of congenial spirits with whom he could feel much 
at home. Emilius O. Randall, Daniel J. Ryan, Lowry F. 
Sater, and Governor James E. Campbell, he had known 
intimately for years. With other members he was cor- 
dially acquainted. He entered with evident satisfaction 
and genuine pleasure upon his contribution to the ac- 
tivities of the Kit-Kat Club. 

Modest and somewhat retiring by nature, with a 
wealth of knowledge acquired by wide reading and 
contact with men in the field of government and politics, 
he was not a frequent participant in the spirited discus- 
sions that at rare intervals have enlivened the meetings 
of this club. He followed these, however, with keen 
interest and sometimes with a merry twinkle of the eye 
which seemed to say: “If I cared to be heard I could 
add something on that point.’ He was so thoroughly 
familiar with the political issues raised in Ohio during 
the years of his journalistic career, that if called upon 
he could make an accurate “check up” of a paper or 
statement of a fellow member of this club, relating to 
that period. 

Many of you will recall the remarks that followed 
the reading of a paper on the “Public Services of George 
H. Pendleton.” The discussion turned on the defeat of 
Pendleton by Henry B. Payne. In speaking of the use 
of money in the caucus, Governor Campbell stated, that 
it was reported in some newspaper that cash was so 
recklessly expended in Payne’s behalf that empty pay 
envelopes accumulated “to the depth of two feet’’ on the 
floor. 

“That statement,” said Governor Campbell, “I think 


ee 
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was a little extravagant, but there was evidence that 
money flowed somewhat freely. A sturdy old senator 
from the southern part of the State had been instructed 
to vote for Durbin Ward. When he reached Columbus 
he was asked to conduct thirsty members of the General 
Assembly to the bar at the Neil House in the interest 
of Senator George H. Pendleton. Every candidate for 
the senate in those good old times was expected to have 
a bar tender. This state senator, as requested, served 
in that capacity, but when it came to voting, behold his 
vote was cast for Payne. In other words he was pledged 
to Ward, he kept. bar for Pendleton and he voted for 
Payne.” 

This bit of political history, told in Governor Camp- 
bell’s inimitably humorous vein, brought down the house 
—not the club alone but the house, for a large number 
of guests were present. Turning to Claude Meeker, 
who was sitting near, I said, “I presume that is authen- 
tic.” “Oh, yes,” he said with a quiet laugh. In answer 
to a question he gave me the name of the state senator 
who so generously distributed his favors. This is sim- 
ply an illustration of Mr. Meeker’s thorough familiarity 
with the men and events that made up the political his- 
tory of the Buckeye State prior to the second election 
of Grover Cleveland to the presidency of the United 
States. 

As you already know, after having that fact ably 
revived in mind this evening, Mr. Meeker was appointed 
consul to Bradford, England, early in the second admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland. This appointment meant 
much to him, not so much financially, although it was 
one of the best paying British posts within the gift of 
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the President, but it afforded him opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the government, the industries 
and the people of Great Britain; to explore, from central 
vantage ground, the literature and history of that vast 
empire. Service in this important consulate made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. It is scarcely 
too much to say that it was the crowning cultural touch 
to his character. 

Soon after becoming a member of the Kit-Kat Club 
he was asked to prepare a paper. He chose as his sub- 
ject—“The Home of the Brontés.” At Thornton, in the 
parish of Bradford, all the children of the famous 
Bronté family were born; in Haworth, the same parish, 
they all died and are buried. 

As an example of Mr. Meeker’s style in the last 
fifteen years of his life, permit me to quote briefly from 
his first contribution to this club. Here is the first para- 
graph of the foreword: 


When I was notified that I had been appointed consul to 
Bradford I naturally was interested to know what manner of 
place it was. If I had ever heard of it at all, it was but dimly 
or vaguely as a town somewhere in England. I could find but 
little about it in books. At the state department in Washington 
I was told that commercially it was one of the most important 
consulates under our government, and second only to Liverpool 
amongst the towns that did not boast a consul general. 


Here is his statement of what gave to Bradford its 
peculiar importance: 


It did not take long after arrival to find that it was the wool 
and woolen manufacturing center of the world. There the 
wools of the universe seemed to be gathered together. . . . From 
North and South America, Mexico and Australia, the countries 
of Europe and Asia and even the isles of the sea, go to Bradford, 
wools of every length and of every color and description, and 
Asia Minor and Africa add to the collection by sending enormous 
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amounts of the fleece of the Angora goat, which is made up into 
that beautiful and lustrous fabric known as mohair. 


And at this distant port he was reminded, as he told 
us, of one of the products of his native State: 

I was gratified to learn that one of the varieties of wool held 
in high esteem for certain purposes, its price being quoted daily 
in London and Bradford newspapers, was that odoriferous and 
oleaginous staple known as Ohio merino. Everything revolved 
about and had its well-being in wool. You could see it, smell it, 
taste it and hear it The people of Bradford and vicinity wash it, 
comb it, sort it, card it, dye it, spin it, and weave it into cloth, 
ship to the outposts of the world, and still not satisfied, they 
buy it back as rags from the junk-shops and ash-barrels of the 
universe, rend it into shoddy and send it forth once again to 
clothe gay and careless humanity. 


On arrival in Bradford he resolved to make an in- 
tensive study of the subject of wool. This he did, but 
a few months later found him under the spell of York- 
shire. He was impressed with the historic lore asso- 
ciated with the county. In it were located both Brad- 
ford and Haworth. Even more, however, was he moved 
by the artistic and literary associations of the region 
that invested with a peculiar lure these Yorkshire hills. 

“The very atmosphere,” said he, “seemed laden with 
great messages from the past, of historic battles, Scot- 
tish border raids, of great figures that appeared from 
time to time on the horizon, in turn to be swept away by 
the on-rush of time. But the story of the Brontés inter- 
ested me more than all others.” His visit to the birth- 
place of the four Bronté children at Thornton and their 
home and burial-place at Haworth he described in care- 
fully wrought and delightful phrase which will be re- 
miembered by those who heard his paper before this club 
exactly fifteen years ago tonight. 
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This contribution which is preserved to us in printed 
form he concluded substantially as follows: 


My friends, after a few years in this storied land and a 
return to the money-grubbers and the hard realities of a work-a- 
day life, you can imagine the unrequited longing, the smothered 
aspirations and the intellectual perplexities of one who found his 
soul aroused and tried to look a little over the wall of external 
things. 
But sometime, in the language of the Hoosier poet, “Some- 
time I’m goin’ visitin’ back again,’ and when I do, gentlemen, 
I intend asking you all to go with me on a little journey to 
Haworth, the home of the Brontés. 


Verily, the lure of the Yorkshire hills remained with 
our friend and often, very often, he turned aside from 
the burdens and excitements of his workaday world to 
the magic spell of old England and the shrines and 
haunts of literary genius where the lamp of lustrous 
achievement still burns and “the light of immortality 
still shines.” 

In the Kit Kat for January, 1920, was published a 
contribution by Mr. Meeker entitled, “The British Em- 
pire—A Century’s March Toward Democracy.” In this 
his literary style appears at its best. The entire contri- 
bution, which covers twenty-six pages, is a comprehen- 
sive survey of the government of Great Britain from 
the beginning to the date of the contribution. It is a 
classic and unusually interesting. It should be published 
in separate form for a wide reading by those who have 
not had an opportunity to view in brief and readable 
form a comprehensive contribution on this subject and 
for the use of those acquainted with the history of Great 
Britain who wish at times to make a brief survey of the 
entire field. As an illustration of Mr. Meeker’s style we 
auote here two of the introductory paragraphs: 
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To the American the study of the British Empire is fas- 
cinating and instructive. The English government has been 
for centuries and is to-day one of the most remarkable that the 
world has ever known. When we take into consideration its 
period of existence, the general absence of internal violence, the 
domination of law and order, the normal prosperity and content- 
ment of the British people, and the extent of the influence of 
their government on the institutions and political thought of 
other lands, we are confronted with a governmental structure 
that is at once awe-inspiring and practical. It holds magnificent 
sway over nearly 440,000,000 people inhabiting almost one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface. Its far-flung line of Empire embraces 
all forms of civilization and all races of mankind. Daniel Web- 
ster in one of his great speeches referred to it with dramatic 
eloquence as “a power which has dotted the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning- 
drum beat, following the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain 
of the martial airs of England. 


For more than three hundred years the British people have 
stood at the forefront of the world in opposing one great enemy 
of law and order after another, and bringing to the dust the am- 
bitions of one would-be master of Europe after another—Philip 
II, of Spain in the sixteenth century; Louis XIV, of France, in 
the seventeenth century, the Imperial Napoleon in the nineteenth 
century—and British entrance into the Great War of the twentieth 
century made certain the destruction of Hohenzollern dynasty. 


Mr. Meeker then presents in regular order the prog- 
ress of the British Empire and concludes as follows: 


It becomes apparent from this review that the development of 
democracy in England has been a long and painful struggle; it 
has been a Via Dolorosa for the British people. It has been a 
way of suffering and tears and fire and blood. The execution of 
a King, Cabinet assassinations, massacres of the people, reigns of 
mobs, and civil warfare are its milestones. Out of all this has 
grown a political organism that has not been witnessed on earth 
since the days of the ancient Roman Empire. In her long history 
she has displayed every phase of wickedness and goodness; she 
has been greedy and generous; cruel and just; she has spread the 
vices of humanity and the ennobling traits of an enlightened 
Christianity. Yet she has been the bulwark of civilization, the 
mistress of literature, and the generous spirit of her jurispru- 
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dence has planted the seeds of justice wherever her influence has 
been felt. No wonder that her poet Cowper wrote: 


“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country!” 


To this interest in the history and literature of Eng- 
land, the Club and this city are indebted for other con- 
tributions than the delightful and informing papers on 
“The Home of the Brontés,” and “The British Empire.” 
The local branch of the English-Speaking Union, which 
Mr. Meeker organized and of which he was the first 
president, is probably due to this influence. 

His growing interest in literature brought him into 
contact with prominent writers of our own time. His 
long and intimate friendship with Edwin Markham, the 
acknowledged dean of American poets, is well known. 
To this friendship the members of this Club are indebted 
tor the best address on modern American Poetry to 
which it has been our pleasure to listen. He was instru- 
mental in bringing to us Mr. Charles Finger, to whom 
we are under obligations for two pleasing addresses and 
who subsequently proved his title to the high literary 
rank that Mr. Meeker was one of the very first to accord 
him. 

The other formal contributions of our friend to this 
club were papers on—“The Dollar and the Man,” Janu- 
ary 27, 1925; “Famous Women and Their Influence on 
History,” February 21, 1928; a memorial tribute to Dr. 
Rogers as “Man and Friend,” April 25, 1929. These 
were all of high order. I do not have access to these 
papers, and simply quoting the title must suffice to revive 
them in the memory of those who were so fortunate as 
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to hear them. He was president of the Club for the year 
1920-1921. 

Permit me to digress a moment with a suggestion. 
I believe that it would be well to collect, as they are pre- 
sented, the papers read before our Club and bind them 
as a permanent supplemental record. This would be an 
incentive to added interest and effort and in time create 
a storehouse of information for tributes such as are ex- 
pected on memorial occasions, like the present. 

I have been asked to say something in regard to Mr. 
Meeker’s membership in the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. This began later, to be exact, 
on November 8, 1919. He was therefore a member of 
that organization a little over ten years. He was a 
trustee for the entire period of his membership. Here 
again he found genial companionship and an opportunity 
for helpful service which he promptly improved. He 
signalized his entrance into the Society by purchasing 
and presenting to its library, a rare collection of Ohio- 
ana, valued at $5,000—the most appropriate and valu- 
able gift that the library had then received. And his 
gifts did not cease here. Within the past ten years fixed 
appropriations did not always afford means adequate to 
conduct explorations or acquire rare additions to the 
library and other property of the Society. It sometimes 
became necessary to solicit from friends funds to meet 
the emergency. On such occasions Mr. Meeker always 
responded liberally and cheerfully, often with something 
like the following remark, “Yes, certainly, how much do 
you need?” The amount named was always given freely, 
not as an obligation but as a pleasant privilege. 

When he entered the Society he found in its presi- 
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dential chair his former political and official associate 
and devoted friend, Governor James E. Campbell. He 
found there also Daniel J. Ryan and other congenial 
spirits whom he had known as fellow-members of the 
Kit-Kat Club. Of course he was very much at home in 
the Society as he had been in this Club. I think he shared 
something of the feeling expressed by Governor Camp- 
bell on a certain occasion after the appropriation for the 
north wing of the Society’s building had been assured 
and the future was rather rosy. By the way, we had a 
rather close call on that appropriation and largely 
through the influence of one State Senator the situation 
was saved for us. On this particular-occasion, Governor 
Campbell said to me, “Galbreath, you may not quite 
see how this should be so, but really I am getting more 
satisfaction out of the presidency of this Society than 
I did out of the governorship.” 

Of course, the happiest years in the life of Mr. 
Meeker were in the consulship at Bradford, England. 
Here he came into pleasing contact with the British 
Empire, its art, its literature and its history extending 
back into the centuries before our Republic was pro- 
claimed. Here were spent the early years of his mar- 
ried life and here all three of his children were born; 
but in our Archaeological and Historical Society, in as- 
sociation with his old friend Governor Campbell, like the 
Governor himself, he found a genuine pleasure. If the 
friendship of these two could be fully told it would as- 
suredly be a delightful contribution, with few parallels 
to the annals of the time in which they lived. 

Our friend did not contribute to the pages of the 
publications of the Society. I thought at one time, 
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after hearing some remarks from him at a Kit-Kat Club 
meeting, of asking him to write a paper on a topic on 
which he was prepared to speak, as few then living, in 
the light of experience. Daniel J. Ryan contributed to 
our Quarterly an illuminating monograph entitled “Lin- 
coln and Ohio.” Claude Meeker could have written a 
valuable and interesting paper on “Cleveland and Ohio,” 
which would have included some very readable history, 
much of which must now remain unwritten. 


The World War found Claude Meeker in hearty 
support of the allied cause and the national administra- 
tion. He contributed freely to every call. He gave of 
his means and his time to raise funds for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. He proudly gave his promising 
son to the legions that were marshaling to the colors at 
the call of country. At the conclusion of that struggle 
that shook the continents and ushered in a new order 
in the world, he rejoiced to see that son return with the 
virtuous hosts. 


At the close of the war and under the genial sun- 
shine of the early months of peace, Claude Meeker 
reached the heights of a remarkably successful career. 
But— ) 


The sun may beam as ever 
And never a cloud be curled 

And the air may be flowery odors 
But death is in the world. 

Out of the deeps of sunshine 
The invisible bolt is hurled; 

There is life in the summer blossoms 
But death is in the world. 


The brave and manly son was stricken and the 
sorrow-burdened father followed him to the grave. 
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Few things that I have read in recent years are more 
poetically poignant than the little volume of tributes 
gathered by the father and presented to his personal 
friends. It includes the beautiful and consoling memo- 
rial by Edwin Markham and the touching poems by the 
sister of this worthy son. I will repeat the last of these 
which reveals a disconsolate heart striving to find con- 
solation in the thought that the loved and lost is to live 
in memory as when he went away, in the beauty and 
strength of youth. Here are the delicately wrought 
lines of poetic woe: 


When I am old and you are young 
Who died so long ago, 

I'll say “A fool I was to mourn,” 
But how was I to know? 


A fool I was to mourn, my dear, 
The fortune that you had; 

Now here am I grown gray, while you 
Will always be a lad. 


When I am old the things I say 
Perhaps will then be true, 
Since fire and faith of me today 
Lie young and lost with you. 


Mr. Meeker was too good a philosopher to be crushed 
by this blow. Prosperity had not exalted him and ad- 
versity could not overwhelm him. 

As I sat beside him in a carriage as we were follow- 
ing the mortal remains of one of our fellow-members to 
their last resting-place in beautiful Green Lawn, our 
friend remarked, after naming a number of acquaint- 
ances who had recently died, “Funerals are occurring 
somewhat frequently. Our associates are passing away. 
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This is the order of nature; it must be for the best.” I 
remembered this when we were called to his obsequies. 

Worthy fellow-man, public-spirited, upright citizen, 
generous, faithful friend, beloved fellow-member, we 
honor ourselves by placing this modest wreath at the 
shrine of his memory. 


CLAUDE MEEKER 
AS A YOUNG REPORTER 





By Harotp G. Simpson 





I think it probable that my intimate acquaintance 
with Claude Meeker began earlier, and therefore ex- 
tended through a greater number of years, than that of 
any other man here present. 

Fifty years ago, during the summer vacation of the 
High School, I held the lowly position of cub reporter 
on the Ohio Statesman, which was published at the 
northeast corner of Broad and High streets. A small 
room on the ground floor was then occupied jointly as 
the counting-room of the Statesman and as the office of 
Dr. Hawkes’ stage-coach line, and the daily arrival and 
departure of the stage-coaches was a very familiar sight 
at that point. The room shared by the editor, the city 
editor and the cub reporter, which three constituted the 
entire force of those who wrote copy for the Statesman, 
was just over the counting-room, and on the top floor 
of the building was the large room occupied as editorial 
and composing-room of the Sunday Capital, owned by a 
man of very peculiar character whose name was Arnold 
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Isler. Claude Meeker was the local man for the Capital, 
so we naturally saw a great deal of each other and be- 
came very well acquainted. : 

I think he had had some previous experience as a 
news-writer, but he was still just a boy. He was tall, 
thin, very active and industrious, and he took a great 
joy in his work. Those of you who knew him only in 
later years would have difficulty in picturing him as he 
was at that time, for he had no more of the serenity and 
dignity of manner and speech which so characterized 
him in after years than any other boy who wrote for a 
newspaper, got about town a great deal, and did not 
much care what people might think of his behavior. 
That was the way of even the older men in newspaper 
work in those days. I do not mean that they were all 
hard drinkers or that they were all profligate. Claude 
Meeker was not of that kind, but many others were. 
All newspaper men made it their business to become 
acquainted with everybody possible, in every walk of 
life, especially policemen and police characters, and on 
up to railroad officials, heads of big business concerns 
and bank presidents. Claude acquired an unusually wide 
acquaintance. His father had been mayor of the city 
some years before, and I think this fact helped Claude 
in getting acquainted with the politicians of the city. 

There were so few newspaper men in Columbus at 
that time that all of them knew one another very well. 
Those were the days of Allen O. Myers, famous, erratic, 
political correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer; of 
Dan Bowersmith, city editor of the State Journal, and 
William G. (Bill) Thoman, my own city editor, both of 
whom later served as Enquirer correspondents; of Sam- 
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uel J. Flickinger, then the news correspondent of the 
Enquirer; and of some others of consequence, notably 
Morrow and Frank Carpenter, both representatives of 
Cleveland papers and both in after times very noted in 
their profession. Claude Meeker knew all of these men 
and no doubt he was fired with the enthusiasm of a hope 
that some day he, too, might become connected with a 
paper much greater than the Sunday Capital—prefer- 
ably the Cincinnati Enquirer. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that ambitious reporters here should 
long to be connected with the Enquirer because of the 
ascendancy of Enquirer representatives here among the 
newspaper writers, and it was not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Meeker became an Enquirer man as soon as 
the opportunity offered. He worked for that paper as 
a local reporter in Cincinnati. He became an outstand- 
ing member of the staff as a political writer, and this 
led to his preferment by President Cleveland, who at 
the request of Governor James E. Campbell appointed 
him United States consul at Bradford, England. 

I think that it may be truly said that of all men work- 
ing on newspapers of Columbus in the days of which I 
have been speaking, certainly no one would have pre- 
dicted then the successful career of Claude Meeker. 
The happy-go-lucky, improvident young fellow about 
town gave no promise of ever becoming the staid, im- 
pressive, substantial stock-broker, moving in the inti- 
mate companionship of many men who occupied great 
political, official and financial positions throughout the 
United States. 











GEORGE WILL AND GEORGE WILL, JR. 


HE following address was delivered by Grace 
FT hs Johnson on October 26, 1930, dedicating a 

bronze memorial which marks the final resting 
place of George Will and George Will, Junior, in the 
cemetery at McArthur, Ohio. 

George Will was a, soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, and George Will, Junior, served with Anthony 
Wayne in the campaign of 1794 and also in the second 
war with Great Britain, 1812-14. They had lain buried 
in a neglected cemetery at Adelphi until members of 
the Will family transferred their remains, in 1930, to 
the cemetery at McArthur, and erected the bronze 
tablet for the dedication of which this address was 
delivered. 


Grace Reah Johnson (Mrs. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr.), is the 


great-granddaughter of George Will, Junior. 




















GEORGE WILL AND GEORGE WILL, JR. 
Pioneers, Who Served Their Country Well 


By Grace REAnH JOHNSON 


Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg address—the 
classic consecration speech of all time—says of that bat- 
tleground, ‘“‘We cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate— 
we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract.” 

And so it is my part only to record what I know of 
the lives, and endeavor to pay a bit of tribute to the 
achievement of the two brave men who lie sleeping here, 
and whose names are engraved on this enduring bronze. 

Much of the glamour of European travel lies in 
visiting spots famous in history. No one who has 
seen the majestic lions in Trafalgar Square which sur- 
round the Lord Nelson memorial, can fail to thrill to the 
memory of the man who established for England the 
Supremacy of the Sea, and at the foot of whose statue 
is engraved the words, 


“Not once nor twice in our rough island’s story— 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 


To the Daughters of the American Revolution and to 
the Sons of the American Revolution we cannot give too 
great credit for their achievement in marking historical 
(616) 
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spots and perpetuating the record of heroic’deeds. To 
our fair land they have given many a wayside shrine 
where our youth may pause, and reflect, and be inspired 
to fight with a stout heart whatever struggle meets their 
every day. 

To most of us there is, in all American history, no 
period so soul-stirring as the period of the Revolution 
and the story of the lesser campaigns which established 
our United States of America. 

We owe a debt of eternal gratitude to those sturdy 
pioneers who gave us so firm a foundation, who builded 
our nation upon a solid rock of security and justice and 
freedom. 

They sailed uncharted seas, navigated unknown 
rivers, made of the wilderness a tilled and fruitful land, 
blazed a clear trail on the western deserts; and many of 
them gave the last full measure of devotion on our battle- 
fields. 

In the book “Official Roster, Soldiers of the American 
Revolution Buried in Ohio,” page 399, you will find this 
entry— 


George Will, 1st Lieutenant 6th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, served II years in English and Prussian service. 
Born May 3rd, 1747, in Germany, parents supposedly 
English. Married Susannah Hunsicker. Died 1828, 
Adelphi, Ross County, Ohio. Buried in old cemetery 
near center, grave marked. Reference—Natl. No. 83925 
D. A. R. Lineage. The history of the 6th Regiment is 
very scant; was captured with all its records in disaster 
at Fort Washington. 





In the Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series, published 
under the direction of Matthew Quay, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and found in the Chief Record and Pen- 
sion Office in Washington, D. C., you will find the mili- 
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tary record of this first George Will. He had served for 
eleven years in the English and Prussian Service. He 
was commissioned an Adjutant of the 6th Penn. Regt. on 
February 15th, 1776—and soon afterward commissioned 
First Lieutenant. His name is last borne on a list of 
officers dated August 27th, 1778, with remark “Re- 
signed”. 

This first George Will came to America as a 
young boy and lived in Berks County, Pennsylvania, or 
in the vicinity, until after the birth of his grandson, 
Jacob Gresinger Will, in Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 11th, 1806. 


Some time after that, the family set out to wrest 
their fortune from the fertile lands of Ohio and settled 
in Adelphi, Ross County. Here he died on October 13th, 
1828, and was buried in the old Lutheran cemetery— 
until July, 1930—when his remains were brought here 
to McArthur to lie beside those of his descendants and 
kin folk. 


George Will, the Second, was born in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on July 3rd, 1774—the son of George and 
Susannah Will. The youth was enkindled by the same 
spark of patriotism that inspired his father, for when 
barely eighteen years of age, he ran away from home to 
join General Anthony Wayne’s army at Pittsburgh in 
August, 1792. He continued in this army throughout 
the entire campaign of General Wayne in the middle 
western country (with the exception of two months in 
1794, when he was recuperating from a wound). The 
enlistment was completed in Detroit in April, 1798. 
This second George Will thus gave six years of his 
young manhood to serve with General Wayne against 
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the Indians, British and Canadians and to help open to 
American settlers the country round about Fort Wayne, 
Greenville, Detroit, etc. 

In the battle of the Maumee, now known as the “Bat- 
tle of Fallen Timbers’ (this battlefield was just six 
miles from the present city of Toledo), on August 20th, 
1794, George Will received a severe wound through his 
body, which rendered him unfit for active service for 
about two months. As a little girl, I was many times 
thrilled by my grandmother, Sarah Will, showing me the 
bloodstained red sash worn by her husband’s father in 
the battle of Fallen Timbers. Many times did I beg for 
the tale of how he stuffed this sash in his open wound 
and so fought on until the battle ended. My mother, 
Mrs. Reah, heard this account many times from her 
father—relating to his father. 

After Wayne’s army was disbanded, the second 
George Will went home to Somerset, Pennsylvania, 
where he married Elizabeth Gresinger of Chambers- 
burg, on July 19th, 1798. There on July 11th, 1806, my 
grandfather, Jacob Gresinger Will, was born. 

In the War of 1812, this second George Will was an 
Aide-de-camp to General McArthur, entering the war as 
a First Lieutenant in the 16th Infantry, transferred to 
the 19th Infantry on May 12th, 1814, and at the close 
of the war held the rank of Captain. We know of these 
eight years as an active soldier and Captain Will was 
forty years old when he finally left the army. 

Captain Will had in his possession a journal or diary 
of Wayne’s campaign, kept by a Lieutenant Boyer. This 
he sent, in May, 1842, to Mr. John S. Williams, editor 
and publisher of the American Pioneer, a monthly 
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periodical published in Chillicothe, Ohio, and devoted 
to the objects of the Logan Historical Society. A copy 
of this volume, Vol. 1, may be found in the Ohio State 
Library at Columbus. From the private diary of Cap- 
tain Will—the original now lying in the vault of the Mc- 
Arthur National Bank—I copy the following: 


Detroit, July 17th, 1797. This day I was appointed 
Serg’t Major of the 2nd Regiment—in which station I 
was considered as capacitated. 


and from the original of the following detachment and 
brigade orders: 


Lower Seneca, Aug. 4th, 1813. Lieut. Will of the 
26th Reg’t Infantry is appointed Adjutant of the De- 
tachment under my command until further orders, and 
as such will be obeyed and respected. 

Signed Sam’l Wells, Colonel, 
17th Reg’t Infantry. 


Newark, Canada, Fort George, Nov. 17th, 1813. 
Brigade orders—First Lieutenant George Will of the 
26th Reg’t U. S. Infantry, is hereby appointed my Aide- 
de-camp and is to be obeyed and respected as such. 

Signed Duncan McArthur, 
Brigadier Gen’l., U. S. Army. 


With this journal Captain Will sent also a statement 
of his own regarding the movement of Wayne’s army, 
complete with dates, etc. On page 293 of this volume 


you will find the following editorial comment on Captain 
Will’s letter: 


We congratulate our readers upon the reception of 
such valuable documents as the following letter and 
journal of which Mr. Will speaks. They have a tend- 
ency to settle some things considered uncertain. We 
shall much regret if Mr. Will cannot be prevailed upon 
to write out.more of his pioneer experience. When our 
readers look at his signature and are informed that every 
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line in the composition is fully equal and ready to go 
into the printer’s hands without the slightest alteration, 
they will feel that he ought to do his country that service. 

We look upon such historical lore as he is in pos- 
session of like gold and diamonds on the brink of a river, 
which if not soon collected, will be carried to the bed of 
the ocean and lost forever. 


This second George Will died in McArthurstown on 
March 27, 1845, but was buried beside his father in 
Adelphi; in July, 1930, the two soldiers being brought 
to this resting place. 

Near him lie sleeping his son, Jacob Gresinger Will 
and his grandsons Daniel Will, Jacob Swinehart Will, 
and Aaron Will. 

What manner of men these three grandsons were, 
you—their fellow-townsmen—know, and, knowing, 
would say that they were honorable men who carried 
well a fair name. 

And so we leave them here—their warfare o’er. 

Warm summer sun 
Shine kindly here; 
Warm summer wind 
Blow softly here; 
Green sod above 

Lie light, lie light; 


Goodnight, dear ones, 
Goodnight, goodnight. 


And now it is fit that we turn again for one moment 
to the living. 

Of Captain Will’s grandchildren, through his son 
Jacob,—and there were ten,—only one is now living— 
my mother, Clara Will Reah; and, so far as we can as- 
certain, she is the only living grandchild of George Will 
the Second. 
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To those of my generation, and the one, and the two, 
that follow me today—and to you all here—may we be 
lifted up by the many heroic lives that have preceded us. 
Each of us have our own kind of battleground, our own 
conflict of the soul and our own struggle with the prob- 
lem of living. The tasks confronting us are many and 
varied. The progress of inventions and science, the 
change in industrial conditions, far outstrip the think- 
ing and habits of the average man. We must find some 
solution to the clash between Labor and Capital, License 
and Liberty, to the care of the unfortunate, the con- 
quering of disease, the problem of production and over- 
production. There is still to be made some charting of 
the seas, of the waters under the sea, and the pathways 
in the air, just underneath the stars. There is for us 
all one clear call to uphold the Christian religion in an 
age of Unbelief—to bring back again the “Christ of the 
Indian Road.” 

Let us rise to the challenge, lift high the Flag, revive 
the spirit of ’76— 

God of our Fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle line; 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
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ALONG THE PATHWAY OF A GREAT STATE 


By A. D. HostERMAN 


The Great State to Which I Refer Is Oho. 


Standing the fourth of all the American states in 
wealth and population and third in manufactures, the 
contribution Ohio has made to the nation in great men, 
great movements, great progress, and leadership, justi- 
fies the claim that she is a great state. 

It will be interesting briefly to touch some points 
along her pathway. 

In the beginning Ohio and the entire American con- 
tinent was “without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” The earth gradually cooled 
and the waters descended upon the solid portion. This 
solid portion became the primordial bed-rock. It formed 
the bottom of the ocean and the barren land which at 
some places rose above it. In that far-away time what 
is now the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys was a vast shal- 
low salt sea. Upon the foundations of bed-rock was 
formed through millions of years by the action of water 
the series of sedimentary strata that form the super- 
structure of the earth’s crust in what is now Ohio. 
Through the period of geological formation there were 
elevations and subsidences. What was at times above 
the sea was again submerged and later elevated until the 
entire State became permanent dry land. 

At a remote age an island emerged from the face of 
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the deep. It lay partly in the present states of Indiana 
and Kentucky and embraced about one-eighth of the 
State of Ohio, forming the first dry land within the 
state. This formation belongs to the Ordovician period. 

During the Devonian period, the eastern half of Ohio 
was still covered by a vast sea teeming with sharks and 
other fishes, some of immense size. Fossil remains of a 
portion of one of these were found near Delaware. 

At the close of the Devonian period, rock formations 
had built up regularly. The epicontinental sea had grad- 
ually been growing more shallow. The dense vegetation 
of the Carboniferous period now appeared in all its 
grandeur. Immense ferns and heavy mosses were in 
evidence almost everywhere and dense thickets of cala- 
mite rose from the fog-covered marshes to great heights. 
These Carboniferous forests swarmed with enormous 
dragon-flies. Through the thousands of years that these 
later changes were in progress, vegetable growth accu- 
mulated in enormous masses in the swampy regions of 
southeastern Ohio where it was preserved as it accu- 
mulated under the water. After periods of temporary 
subsidences it was covered with silt and sand and gravel 
and ultimately compressed into veins of coal. 

During the Permian period, the remaining portions 
of the State rose out of the marshy remnant of the inland 
sea and Ohio’s land formation was complete. Human 
history was still thousands of years away. 

Long after Ohio had become permanently dry land, 
a great glacier slowly descended from the North, extend- 
ing to the Ohio River, followed later by several ice- 
sheets, the last epoch of geology. Great physical changes 
of contour now occurred. The vast field of ice was 
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slowly but powerfully grinding off the hill tops, wiping 
out old river valleys and forming new ones. 

Professor Orton called attention to the numerous 
buried channels near Springfield, one of which is the 
Mad River Valley. The buried channel at St. Paris is 
more than 500 feet deep and illustrates what a network 
of pre-glacial gorges has been closed up by the ice move- 
ments. The glacier swept with a regular course through 
the Maumee and Miami Valleys coming to an end at the 
Ohio River. From its margin around Cincinnati and 
southward, the hills remained undisturbed, furnishing 
a picture of what the contour of Ohio would have been 
but for the glacier. The ice and glacial periods finally 
passed. The extreme frigid and possibly torrid ages 
had been followed by an equable temperate climate, the 
virgin soils “were bringing forth grass, the herb... and 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind.” The seasons 
with days and years as we now know them followed in 
succession. : 

Man’s first occupancy of Ohio was perhaps before 
the close of the glacial period. There is some evidence 
that a primitive race inhabited this region at that time, 
so we are able to speak with a certain confidence of the 
pre-glacial man in Ohio. 

How long it was after the glacial period until Ohio 
was certainly occupied by man is a matter of conjec- 
ture. The first people to occupy the State, who left 
records, were called by archeologists Mound Builders. 
Every evidence shows that Ohio was their paradise. The 
greater part of southern and south-western Ohio is 
thickly dotted with the remains of their habitations and 
memorials. The banks of the majestic Ohio, and the 
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picturesque and fertile valleys of the Miamis, the Scioto, 
the Muskingum, and lesser tributary streams, were the 
scenes of this people’s most numerous, extensive and con- 
tinuous mound building. 

In the vicinity of Cincinnati, along the Ohio River 
as far as Portsmouth and Marietta, and near Athens, 
Chillicothe, Circleville, Newark, Springfield, Dayton, 
Miamisburg, Middletown, Hamilton, Oxford and Eaton, 
mounds and other archeological remains are particu- 
larly numerous. Over 12,000 of these testimonials, ex- 
clusively of earthen material, have so far been definitely 
located. These are in the form of enclosures on hilltops, 
probably forts, walled-in areas in the valleys and stream 
bottoms, sacred enclosures, religious temples, village 
sites, and single mounds of various sizes and heights. 
They are of various forms, combinations of circles, 
squares and geometrical figures of great variety. Many 
of the works give abundant evidence of engineering 
skill. The enclosures are sometimes perfect circles and 
the rectangular works are at times accurate squares. 
Fort Ancient near Lebanon, is the greatest monument 
to the Mound Builders still extant. It may have been 
their national seat of government. It was surely the 
center of a great Mound Builder population. 

Whether the Mound Builders continued in Ohio in 
small numbers through a long period, or occupied the 
State in great numbers for a short period is not definitely 
known. 

The three hundred miles of these gigantic earth- 
works, the result of inconceivable labor, accomplished 
without tools, animals or equipment such as we know, 
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would indicate either that the laborers were many or the 
time long for the completion. 

There are many theories advanced as to the origin of 
the Mound Builders. Archzologists now generally 
agree they were the ancestors, how remote may not be 
known, of the historic or post-Columbian Indians. 


There seems no proof that the Mound Builders were 
driven away by a powerful enemy, but much evidence 
that they moved leisurely down the streams. The earth 
structures left by them were found abandoned, yet com- 
pleted and in perfect shape, when Europeans first reached 
the American shores. Ages had evidently gone by since 
the builders had left. Silence and mystery alone re- 
mained. 

What the origin of the Mound Builders, whence they 
came, where they went, or when they occupied the land 
is the great American riddle. Their temples, fortifica- 
tions and works give no answer to these questions. 

The limits of this paper will not permit following 
the Ohio Mound Builders farther. Their course along 
the pathway of Ohio is full of interest. They enriched 
the State with a wonderful antiquity that has long 
claimed and will continue to claim the consideration of 
scholars and archeologists, not only of America but the 
world. 

How long Ohio remained without habitation after 
the silent, mysterious departure of the Mound Builders 
is not known. The Red Men found here by Europeans 
had no traditions, much less knowledge, of the builders 
of the mounds, that could throw any light upon the ob- 
scurity of the subject. 

In its historic beginning the territory now known as 
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the State of. Ohio, belonged to Spain by right of dis- 
covery, supplemented by papal decree. Rumors of the 
beauty and extent of a river called “Oyo,” the Ohio, 
early reached the French settlements on the St. Law- 
rence. It remained for LaSalle to be its discoverer on 
a journey begun in 1669, and to appropriate the Ohio 
Valley as the property of the Bourbons. 


About 1680 the French established a trading post 
near the mouth of the Maumee River, probably the first 
permanent evidence of French occupancy of Ohio. The 
English claimants were close behind, for as early as 1686 
Colonial Governor. Dongan of New York, on the 
strength of the English-Iroquois treaty, began to issue 
licenses to his colonists for trading, hunting, and dis- 
covery in the direction of Ohio. 

Intimate contact between the Indians of the Ohio 
country and the whites very naturally first came with 
the advent into their territory of these French and 
English traders—and following closely after these, the 
missionaries. These traders found many tribes in the 
forests. 

The favorable living conditions of the Ohio country 
had made it preéminently the Indian’s happy hunting- 
ground. 

The Shawnee Indians came from west Florida the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Their territory lay 
principally in the valley of the Scioto. They were a 
restless, fearless, aggressive tribe, one of the best type 
of the aborigines of the State. Tecumseh and his 
brother, the Prophet, became their prominent chiefs and 
leaders. 

The Delawares, coming from lower Pennsylvania 
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and New Jersey, were located on the Muskingum and 
other eastern Ohio streams. This strong and trouble- 
some tribe, during the French and Indian War and sub- 
sequent campaigns, were the Shawnees’ allies, in oppos- 
ing the advance of the white settlers into Ohio. 

In the same section along the Ohio river were the 
Mingo tribes, whose illustrious chief was Logan. 

The Miami Indians had their principal town at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century at Pickawillany, 
styled “the Ohio capital of the western savages,” at the 
juncture of Loromie Creek and the Great Miami River 
near the present city of Piqua. 

The Wyandots, coming from near Quebec probably 
in the fourteenth century, occupied the greater part of 
Northern Ohio—becoming the dominant tribe between 
the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. They were a brave 
and noble people. Tarhe, called the Crane, one of the 
greatest of Ohio chieftains, was of the Wyandot tribe. 

This was about the distribution of the tribes in Ohio 
as the first whites found them. These various tribes 
were resolved to make the Ohio wilderness the scene of 
another attempt at centralization of savage power sur- 
passing all previous efforts, and by the fall of 1770 they 
were busy with plans for an invincible confederation. 


The Indians traced out numerous trails in all parts 
of the region. Some of these are as old as the human 
occupation, often following the high ground through 
which they passed and later becoming the “ridge roads 
of the present time.’’ Along these aboriginal trails the 
native tribes passed from one location to another, 
whether engaged in warfare, the chase, trade or migra- 
tion. Later, together with the navigable streams, these 
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trails served as the means of entrance into Ohio for the 
white traders and settlers. Their importance as factors 
in the settlement and development of the State can 
hardly be over-estimated. _ 

In time, the trader became a very well defined inst1- 
tution with fixed posts where the trinkets and commodi- 
ties of the white man were exchanged with the Indians 
tor furs and other products. The year 1745 found these 
traders, both English and French, persistently pushing 
their way into the Ohio wilderness. 

The Governor-General of Canada, in order to estab- 
lish the French claims of ownership, sent Captain Bien- 
ville de Celeron in 1749 on a historic mission through 
the Ohio country for the purpose of preémpting that ter- 
ritory to themselves. Celeron’s mission was most spec- 
tacular and dramatic, an ambitious move to develop 
French interests in America. A chain of forts was 
planned and built along the Great Lakes and down the 
valley of the Mississippi. The settlement of the Ohio 
country by 10,000 French peasants was recommended by 
the Governor General. 

With a small party of Canadians and Indians, Cele- 
ron took possession of the Ohio Valley in the name of 
the French sovereign and buried leaden plates bearing 
appropriate legends of preémption at Warren, Pennsy]l- 
vania, at the juncture of French Creek with the Ohio, 
near the mouth of Wheeling Creek, and at the mouths of 
the Muskingum, the Great Kanawha, the Scioto and the 
Great Miami Rivers. 

Companies began to be formed for taking up land in 
Ohio. The Ohio Company, organized by a number of 
Virginia colonists in 1748, was headed by Thomas Lee 
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and two brothers of George Washington. The Missis- 
sippi Company was another land development company 
projected by Washington and his two brothers, four 
members of the Lee family and others. The original 
articles setting forth its purposes in the handwriting of 
George Washington, are in the Congressional Library. 

The Ohio Company received a royal grant of one- 
half million acres within the limits of the Virginia colony 
on both sides of the Ohio River between the Mononga- 
hela and Kanawha Rivers. The services of Christopher 
Gist, a surveyor and trader, were secured to examine 
and report on the Ohio country and its inhabitants. He 
visited the Indian towns on the Muskingum and Miami, 
carrying valuable presents to the chieftains. This visit 
materially strengthened the cause of the Colonists and 
of the Ohio Company with the Western Indians. Gist 
and his party were the first Englishmen to travel ex- 
tensively through Ohio. 

The contest for possession was on, between the 
French and the English. Following actions and strate- 
gies that have become familiar in the history of the 
country in the early contest between the two nations, the 
French, after months of active preparation to meet the 
attack of the English at Fort Duquesne, finding them- 
selves deserted by the Indians, and knowing themselves 
unable to meet the English advance, suddenly abandoned 
the Fort, set it on fire and departed, leaving the Ohio 
Valley in the hands of the English and bringing an end 
to the French sovereignty in the Ohio country. 

A proclamation issued in 1763 by the King of Eng- 
land, setting apart the Northwest Territory as an Indian 
reservation, specified that no white settlement was to be 
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made therein; that all settlers already located therein 
should at once take their departure, and that no land 
should be purchased from the Indians. While this proc- 
lamation was apparently most generous to the Indian in 
preserving his “happy hunting ground,” the King, read- 
ing the handwriting on the wall, had a deeper design, 
namely, to restrict “the growing power and territory of 
the Colonists” and ‘to placate the Red men and retain 
their friendly alliance with him in case warfare should 
make their cooperation desirable.” This act of the King 
was pleasing to Pennsylvania, which was anxious to keep 
the extensive and lucrative fur trade undisturbed; not so 
to Virginia, which claimed the southern half of Ohio, 
insisted on the rights of settlement, and showed signs of 
the spirit of the Revolution which was so soon to follow. 

So, notwithstanding the Quebec Act, as the King’s 
proclamation was called, plans for settlement of the Ohio 
country went forward. The Ohio Company pushed its 
program. All this aroused the Indians and brought on 
hostilities between the whites and the savages. 

The battle of Point Pleasant, 1774, on the Ohio 
River, between Chief Cornstalk leading the Indians who 
crossed the Ohio in canoes, and the Virginians, was the 
most extensive, the most bitterly contested in Indian 
warfare and fraught with greatest potential results. At 
the time it occurred, it aroused world-wide interest. Not 
only English papers in the mother country, but French 
and German newspapers on the continent published ex- 
tended articles descriptive of the battle. It was purely a 
frontier encounter. The whites were Virginia volun- 
teers ; the savages, the picked fighters of their tribes, led 
by their greatest chieftains. The significance of the 
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battle, however, was manifold and far-reaching. It was 
the last battle fought by the Colonists while under Brit- 
ish rule. It is also authoritatively maintained that it 
was the first battle of the American Revolution. The 
Virginians were fighting against the Indians, not merely 
from retaliatory motives, but in defiance of the Quebec 
Act, as they were planning to invade the British royal 
domain—the Ohio country—then part of the province of 
Quebec, and attack the Ohio Indians who were the pro- 
tected wards of England, and consequently allies of par- 
liamentary power. Their plan was to settle Ohio, a ter- 
ritory they claimed as part of their colony. Virginia 
was contending for colonial rights in Ohio against the 
mother country. 

Both the Continental Congress and the Virginia Leg- 
islature realized that great danger threatened the 
western settlements. The Indians in the Ohio country, 
being armed by orders from London and encouraged by 
the British, who hoped through their aid to hold their 
territory and southern boundary line down to the Ohio 
River, were bringing terror to all the western country. 

Thus trans-Alleghany supplies and men were pre- 
vented from aiding the Revolutionists in the East. With 
life on the western border in constant jeopardy, it was 
difficult to induce the pioneer to enlist in the regular 
army to fight a distant king when the enemy at his 
door was threatening his own fireside and family. 

Events fully as potent if not so spectacular as those 
in the East were being and to be enacted in this western 
territory. To check this strategy, destroy the British 
power in the Northwest Territory and preserve it for the 
Colonial Confederacy became the aim of an heroic young 
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Virginian, who now began to loom large in the Revolu- 
tionary picture. 

The stage was the Ohio country with its outraged 
frontier homes; the actors, the enraged frontiersmen 
fighting against savages armed with tomahawks and 
scalping knives, aroused and encouraged by the British 
—General Hamilton at Detroit, the Canadian Governor- 
General, and the cabinet in London marshalling com- 
bined English and Indian forces, in the Ohio forests. 
The situation demanded a supreme effort, vision and 
strong far-sighted leadership. 

As another has well said, “It was given to George 
Rogers Clark, the ‘Washington of the West’ then a 
young man of twenty-six, to rescue this domain, so cov- 
eted by England, from the latter’s possession.”’ 

Clark’s campaigns were well planned and from the 
start showed conspicuous foresight. His first strategy 
was to descend the Ohio and attack the British fort and 
forces at Kaskaskia and then proceed to Detroit. 

The threatened Ohio territory was part of Virginia. 
Governor Patrick Henry and his counselors approved 
Clark’s plan, but Virginia was unable to furnish him 
either men or money because all resources were engaged 
in the eastern campaigns. They did give Clark a com- 
mission as colonel, with authority to raise companies 
of fifty men each, to be enrolled from the frontier coun- 
try west of the Blue Ridge “so as not to weaken the 


people of the seacoast region in their struggle against the 
British.” 


These Virginia backwoodsmen, being joined by 
Simon Kenton, under Clark, carried on successful cam- 
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paigns against Kaskaskia and Vincennes, the strong 
posts of the British. 

The year after these victories, Clark undertook the 
historic campaign against the Shawnee Indians and 
their confederates at the village of Piqua near Spring- 
field. Clark had learned that the British forces from 
Detroit planned joining the Indians at this point to at- 
tack the Americans, and that British agents in prepara- 
tion for the attack were at Piqua sharpening the In- 
dians’ tomahawks and getting into shape other war 
equipment. He also learned that to supply food the In- 
dians along Mad River were growing hundreds of acres 
of corn. 

On August 8, 1780, with an army of 100 Regulars 
and 1,000. Kentucky frontiersmen, Clark made an attack 
on Piqua, completely routing the Indians and burning 
their village after a hard fought battle lasting many 
hours. This battle freed the Ohio River territory and 
Kentucky frontier, from the Indian menace. 

This victory was as important in the outcome of the 
American Revolution as was Yorktown in the East. It 
was the final determining factor with the American com- 
missioners in Paris, in insisting that the boundary line 
between the British and Americans should be along the 
Lakes instead of the Ohio River. 


On the George Rogers Clark monument overlooking 
the site of the Battle of Piqua, appears the following ap- 
propriate inscription: 

“Here General George Rogers Clark with his Ken- 
tucky soldiers defeated and drove from this region the 
Shawnee Indians August 8, 1780, and aided to make the 
Northwest Territory a part of the United States.” 
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Stirring indeed were the events and encounters all 
over the State in the bitterly contested war between the 
British-Indian allies and the Colonists, and so intimately 
interwoven were they with Revolutionary history, as to 
leave no doubt of the great part Ohio was playing in 
making America a free and independent nation. 


Finally the famous Peace Treaty of 1783 was signed 
in Paris, making the Lakes the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States instead of the Ohio River, 
as England insisted it should be. In New England and 
the East, the war ended in fact, but:in the trans-Alle- 
ghany country it was ‘to continue in a desultory and san- 
guinary way for some thirteen years to come. 

The Government of the United States went into ef- 
fect under the constitution in 1789. While the new re- 
public was busily engaged in adjusting its domestic af- 
fairs, an Indian confederation was formed in the region 
of the Maumee River, that seriously challenged the 
sovereign power of the new nation in the Northwest 
Territory. 

The issue assumed an international aspect when it 
became known that the British were aiding the Indians, 
supplying them with munitions of war, and the contest 
became one between England on the one hand and the 
United States on the other. The Government at 
Washington knew that an Indian victory would expose 
the settlements west of the Alleghanies to the firebrand 
and the tomahawk, and afford Great Britain the oppor- 
tunity to recover the territory without conquest and to 
annex it to her Canadian dominion. 

Consequently a number of campaigns against the 
Indians were undertaken, several of which were disas- 
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trous. Finally one under General Anthony Wayne was 
organized by the Government, under orders from Presi- . 
dent Washington. General Wayne marched north from 
Fort Washington, Cincinnati, in 1793, and completely 
defeated the Indians in their last grand stand at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers on the banks of the Maumee. 


This march convinced the Indians that the United 
States was determined to exercise the powers of sover- 
eignty over her own territory. It demonstrated to the 
British that a growing national consciousness would no 
longer countenance the occupation of American: terri- 
tory by a foreign power. The treaty of Greenville, 1795, 
followed, and the sovereign power of the United States 
over this territory was never again seriously challenged. 

Commodore Perry’s memorable victory over the 
English on Lake Erie in 1813 closed this period of 
Ohio’s history. This defeat of the British was the first 
that proud nation ever suffered on the sea. Perry’s la- 
conic report of this victory, “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” has become historic. 

The various marches and campaigns of this period 
through western Ohio are now to become Ohio’s Revo- 
lutionary Memorial Trails. 

A growing consciousness of the importance of these 
movements and a desire to preserve the historic spots de- 
cided the last Ohio Legislature to pass the bill creating 
The Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Commission, which 
for the past two years has been busily engaged in locating 
the trails of the twenty or more marches, and preparing 
to set up historic markers at the many places of im- 
portance. The plans of the Commission also contem- 
plate, as part of the Ohio Legislative Act, an appropriate 
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celebration of the Sesqui-Centennial of the Piqua battle 
next fall, to be participated in by Ohio and the National 
Government. This celebration promises to be one of 
the most outstanding of its kind ever held in the State, 
as its importance suggests it should be. 

In 1787 the Continental Congress perfected the sys- 
tem of government for the Northwest Territory known 
as the Ordinance of 1787. General Arthur St. Clair was 
appointed by Congress as the first governor. With him 
were associated three judges, viz.: Rufus Putnam, John 
Cleves Symmes and George Turner. These four for ten 
years exercised executive, legislative and judicial powers. 

These ten years of the Territory’s history were eco- 
nomic and industrial rather than political. It was a 
decade of Indian wars, of migration, of settlement and 
development, of home-seeking and home-building. 

Of the immigrants who came into Ohio at this time 
there were two distinct classes politically—those who 
came from the East and those who came from the South. 
The pioneers from the Federalist states, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and others, settled in eastern Ohio, making 
the towns of Marietta and Cleveland the centers of the 
Federalist party; while the Cavaliers or Republicans 
from Virginia and Kentucky settled in central and 
western Ohio, making Chillicothe the center of Repub- 
licanism. 

The character of Governor St. Clair’s government 
was autocratic. Culprits were punished by fines, the pil- 
lory or the stocks, and people were put into prison or sold 
into slavery for debt. Everywhere and in every case the 
will of the Governor was absolute. The immigrants 
from the East were accustomed to the rigorous regula- 
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tion of lives by law. On the other hand, the adventure- 
some frontiersmen of western Virginia and Kentucky, 
unaccustomed to administrative control, chafed under 
its restrictions. These two types were to develop two — 
factions which dominated the political thought of the 
Territory for many years. 

The Territory grew rapidly in population. By 1798 
it contained 5,000 free male inhabitants of full age, 
which was the number, according to the Ordinance of 
1787, required for the establishment of a Territorial 
Legislature. Accordingly the first General Assembly of 
the Northwest Territory was called and met in Cincin- 
nati in September, 1799, to inaugurate representative 
government. 

It is worth reviewing, and should be a matter of 
pride to every Ohioan, that this first General Assembly, 
that had the responsibility of shaping the organization 
of Ohio, was composed of men of high character, who 
wrought into the fabric of our Commonwealth advanced 
principles of representative government. 

All the organized counties sent their representatives. 
From Washington County came Return Jonathan Meigs, 
later chief justice of Ohio, United States senator, and 
governor ; and Paul Fearing, a man of high standing and 
ability. 

Hamilton County sent among its representatives 
Judge Burnet and William McMillan, college graduates 
and distinguished lawyers; John Smith, a Baptist pastor, 
and James Findlay, both influential leaders of their day. 

Ross County was represented by three distinguished 
Virginians who became outstanding leaders, Edward 
Tiffin, Thomas Worthington and Samuel Findlay. 
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Adams County sent Joseph Darlinton and Nathaniel 
Massie, both able men. 

Jefferson County aided in shaping the course of leg- 
islation through David Vance and James Pritchard. To 
these and a comparatively few other men was committed 
the future of the great State of Ohio. 

The intellect and leadership of this group in this 
creative period early made an impress on the State and 
the young Nation. Of this remarkable group, special 
mention should be made of Edward Tiffin and Thomas 
Worthington. The work of Tiffin in the development 
of Ohio has not been excelled in her history. As speaker 
of the House of the first General Assembly, Tiffin aided 
in administering the first rebuke to slavery in the Terri- 
tory, and later assisted as United States Senator in giv- 
ing it its death blow. Worthington, as United States 
senator from Ohio, introduced into American politics the 
policy of internal improvements being jointly federal 
and state projects. He was the first to advocate East and 
West highways, and transportation by canals where 
practical. These progressive ideas of Worthington en- 
tered into and became important elements of our national 
and state policy. 

During the summer of 1801, agitation over the ques- 
tion of statehood began. After days of dissension in 
Congress, the Ohio Enabling Act was passed on April 9, 
1802, and on November 1 of the same year the Con- 
stitutional Convention met at Chillicothe, and selected 
Edward Tiffin as president. Under the Constitution 
adopted by this Assembly, slavery was prohibited; no 
hereditary privileges were allowed; electors were to be 
white; state boundaries were fixed; schools for equal 
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participation of poor children, and incorporation of lit- 
erary societies, were provided. 

An act providing for the extension of the authority 
of the United States to the State of Ohio was passed by 
Congress and approved by the President February 19, 
1803, but federal officers for the judicial district of Ohio 
were not appointed until March 1, 1803, and state off- 
cers were not inaugurated until two days later. Edward 
Tiffin, Anti-Federalist, was elected Ohio’s first governor. 

Ohio was now an organized state, the first carved 
out of the Northwest Territory. Into the new state 
strong vigorous men, many of them leading citizens in 
their native sections, were coming from the East and 
South to seek homes—often to restore fortunes lost dur- 
ing the Revolution—the New Englanders settling at 
Marietta and on the lands of the Ohio Company; Vir- 
ginians between the Little Miami and Scioto Rivers; 
New Jersey groups locating on the Symmes tract be- 
tween the Big and Little Miami rivers; Pennsylvanians 
selecting the Seven Ranges tract; Connecticut and New 
York colonists, the Western Reserve. 

Among these settlers many educated men came from 
New England’s noted colleges with the Bible in one hand 
and a school-book in the other. They built their log 
cabins and erected schoolhouses and churches. Fre- 
quently the schoolhouse became an academy and later a 
college. Thus the first generation of Ohio state pioneers, 
possessing a wonderful capacity for development and 
self government, planted their ideals; and in this new 
Ohio, the early proclaimed land of free schools, free wor- 
ship, and free discussion, the ideas and blood of the 
Puritan intermingled with the ideas and blood of the 
Vol. XL—41. 
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Cavalier. No better blood was ever given to found a 
state. 

Ryan calls this the heroic age of Ohio; the period of 
felling the forests; tilling the soil; subduing the Indians; 
repelling a foreign invader; establishing popular gov- 
ernment; creating many centers of common interest and 
building a fine, resolute, independent citizenship, capable 
of thinking, acting and originating, who rapidly laid 
deep and strong the foundation of the State. 

It was the far-seeing General Assembly of 1820 that 
inaugurated by law the Ohio plan of internal improve- 
ments, also the state. educational system. 

Building of canals was inaugurated and in less than 
fifty years after Ohio became a State, she had approxi- 
mately 1023 miles of state and private canals. For 
thirty years these water-ways were the great controlling 
factors in increasing commerce, manufacturing and pop- 
ulation. Through their influence villages became cities, 
farming was made profitable and the trade and resources 
of the world were opened to Ohio, converting her into a 
state of great wealth and prosperity. 


Alfred Kelley, the first canal commissioner of Ohio, 
now scarcely remembered, accomplished as much for the 
material prosperity of the State as any other man in her 
history. 

The Ohio Common School law, as finally perfected 
and passed in February 1826, was the greatest educa- 
tional work in the history of the State. The policy and 
system commenced by Ephraim Cutler in 1819, revised 
and agitated in 1821 by Caleb Atwater, was made a fact 
by Nathaniel Guilford in 1825. To these three men and 
to Samuel Lewis, Ohio’s first state school superinten- 
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dent, who supplemented their work, Ohio owes the be- 
ginning of her wonderful school system, which chal- 
lenges the admiration of the nation. Besides her public 
schools she has more universities and colleges than any 
other state in America, making her an educational 
leader. 

I have suggested along Ohio’s pathway some points 
of interest both in the historic and pre-historic periods. 
She had a wonderful beginning as a State. 

It would require volumes to record even in brief 
form all that Ohio now possesses in material resources 
and development. 

Today Ohio is the third state of the Union in man- 
ufactures, iron and steel manufacturing standing first 
among the industries. 

In appraising Ohio’s development, it is only neces- 
sary to remember that the State has a greater number 
of prosperous industrial communities than any similar 
area in America. 

Ohio is and will continue to be one of the most im- 
portant mineral states in the Union. She has for a cen- 
tury held the position as one of the great coal-producing 
regions of the world. Her clays and shales make her 
the center of the ceramic industry of the United States. 
In natural resources the State has, besides coals and 
clays, water, wood, iron, oil, natural gas, and thousands 
of acres of fertile land, making it possible to feed her 
people from her own soil. 

Ohio’s industrial importance goes hand in hand with 
her commanding commerce and agriculture. She was 
one of the first states to begin railway construction. 
Practically every great transcontinental line of America 
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passes through the State. A network of trolley, auto- 
bus and truck lines covers Ohio. These together with 
the rivers and lakes are sources of immense wealth to 
the State. Her surface and location are such that the 
commercial air-lines of the future must traverse her 
borders. 

But remarkable as is Ohio’s position in her natural 
resources, her industries and physical aspects, her great- 
est asset is her manhood and womanhood. 

On the State Capitol grounds in Columbus, stands a 
beautiful monument inscribed “Our Jewels.” Around 
the central shaft appear in striking poses, seven of Ohio’s 
great men—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Stanton, Chase, 
Garfield, Hayes—all actors in the greatest crisis of our 
nation. This monument in a striking way suggests 
Ohio’s pride in her distinguished sons. Three of this 
group were Presidents of the United States: Grant, our 
greatest soldier, who in the Civil War as commander-in- 
chief of the Northern Army saved the Union; Garfield, 
the teacher, scholar and brilliant orator; Hayes, whose 
courageous stand when President, on a policy of pacifi- 
cation, sound money and resumption of specie payment, 
entitled him to a place in the highest statesmanship of 
the Nation; William T. Sherman, leading the great con- 
solidated armies of the west from victory to victory, 
ending the war; and Philip H. Sheridan, acknowledged 
as the first cavalry general of the Continent, foremost in 
enforcing the surrender of Lee. 

The other two of the “Jewel group” meant as much 
to Ohio as did the presidents or the warriors. 

Edwin M. Stanton, as President Lincoln’s secretary 
of war, is classed as the greatest executive of that period. 
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The great Salmon P. Chase, as secretary of the treasury, 
successfully administered the finances of the Govern- 
ment during the trying Civil War period,—carrying the 
Nation and its armies through financial expenditures 
without a parallel, with a security and public confidence 
without precedent in the world’s military history. 

These seven great Ohioans are only representative of 
scores and hundreds of Ohio’s sons who have won un- 
dying fame and made great contributions to their State 
and the Nation by their achievements. 

Besides the three presidents in the group, Ohio has 
given to the Nation five other distinguished presidents 
entitling her to share with Virginia the honor of the 
“Mother of Presidents.” 

In the roll of the commanders in the Civil War, Ohio 
leads all the States of the Union. All the great military 
divisions were at one time or another led by Ohio gen- 
erals. 

Jay Cooke, an eminent Ohio banker, as adviser to 
Secretary Chase, was familiarly called the “Robert Mor - 
ris of the Rebellion.” The war finances were so ably 
managed that a Southern leader of the Rebellion asserted 
the Treasury Department of the Union and not the War 
Department, had defeated the South. 

In the later conflicts Ohio also made great contribu- 
tions. It is Springfield’s pride to recall the great part 
played by our distinguished citizen, General J. Warren 
Keifer along with others in the Spanish-American War. 

As Whitelaw Reid well said, “It seems right that the 
history of such services and such devotion of Ohio’s 
sons, in the whole magnificent offering to the nation’s 
causes, should be specially preserved.” As George 
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Rogers Clark, on Ohio soil, saved the Northwest Terri- 
tory to the nation, so Ohio in a very large sense pre- 
served the Union. Whatever the cause, there is no ques- 
tion of the inherent capacity and natural and acquired 
ability which have enabled Ohio to give to the Nation 
many great and useful men during the present century. 
It is not only true in the furnishing of presidents of the 
nation and great military leaders but in every sphere of 
advancing civilization the Ohio man is found the world 
over. She has produced a great galaxy of men and 
women—national and international leaders—in prac- 
tically every field of endeavor. 

In invention Ohio holds an unrivaled position. She 
points with great pride to Charles F. Brush, who back 
in the early ‘seventies invented the arc electric light, the 
first electric light system in the world; to Thomas Alva 
Edison’s greatest invention, the incandescent electric 
lamp, which has brought light into dark places and 
turned night into day the world over; to Charles M. Hall, 
who discovered and patented the process of obtaining 
pure aluminum from clays. 

The Wright Brothers, Orville and Wilbur, our 
neighbors, were the first to solve the problem of aviation 
and open the highways of the air to navigation. 

These great Ohioans have added untold wealth to 
the Nation and have made contributions to mankind, out 
of their nourishings in Ohio, that have indebted the 
world and all future generations to them. 

No less of a leader has Ohio been in cultural devel- 
opment. As early as 1796 a public library was estab- 
lished at Belpre, near Marietta, from its first settlement 
the center of an educated, cultured class of people from 
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New England. Cincinnati’s first library opened in 1802 
and the famous “Coonskin Library” in Athens County 
began circulating its precious volumes in the backwoods 
in 1804. The first chartered public library in the State 
was the one at Dayton. 

It may be said truly that Ohio is a vital member of 
the National Republic of letters. In every field of in- 
tellectual endeavor, the literary men and women from 
every section of the State have furnished a most com- 
mendable contribution of noteworthy literary effort. 

Among journalists who wielded an influence not only 
in Ohio but the nation, should be mentioned Murat 
Halstead and Whitelaw Reid. 

In the realms of science, Dr. Jared P. Kirtland, 
naturalist, honored by Agassiz; William S. Sullivant, 
botanist and bryologist of international fame, and 
Ormsby M. Mitchel, the astronomer, may be mentioned 
among the many who have brought distinction to their 
State. 

Many outstanding treatises in law and medicine have 
been contributed by the learned men of these professions 
in Ohio—Judges Timothy Walker, Charles H. Scribner, 
Joseph R. Swan and others, among the lawyers; Doctors 
Daniel Drake, George Mendenhall, George W. Crile, and 
others among the doctors, who have gained national and 
international reputations. 

Among a great host of preachers and divines who 
attained leading positions in the religious thought of 
America, are Lyman Beecher,* John Henry Barrows,* 
Isaac M. Wise,* Washington Gladden,* Charles F. 
Thwing,* David Swing and Frank W. Gunsaulus. 





* These and others named on this page were not born in Ohio. 


[Ed.] 
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While great financiers, captains of industry like Mar- 
cus A. Hanna, James Gamble and Eliam E. Barney are 
not included in the Ohio “Jewel” monument group, who 
is there that would not agree that these and thousands 
of other great organizers, have been the real forces bind- 
ing together the remarkable sheaf of great men during 
the State’s history? But why try to enumerate all the 
great ones? 

Among many important movements for world bet- 
terment that originated in Ohio may be named the 
Woman’s Temperance Crusade, which began in Hills- 
boro in 1873. It promptly spread to other cities, includ- 
ing Springfield, under the leadership of “Mother” 
Stewart. This led late in the following year to the or- 
ganization in Cleveland, Ohio, of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which has grown into the 
largest society for women in the world. 


The Anti-Saloon League was organized in Oberlin 
in 1894. Whatever we may think of its policies we must 
recognize that the League has been an active influence 
in combating the saloon evil not only in Ohio but 
throughout the Nation. The Community Chest idea for 
erganized charities started in Elyria, as well as the In- 
ternational Crippled Children’s Movement. Civil Serv- 
ice Reform began in Ohio—George H. Pendleton, one of 
our leading statesmen was its first eminent advocate. 
The Good Roads Movement is also an Ohio idea, Martin 
Dodge being the first exponent. 

Ohio men and movements, during the entire state- 
hood period, have been at the forefront in the Nation’s 
life. A study of her resources, location and pioneers 
makes the reasons not far to seek. 
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Murat Halstead once said: “In addition to the heroic 
qualities of the immigrants who possessed Ohio, there 
seemed to be influences of soil and climate, of air and 
waters, of the fruitful woods and living streams; and 
there was by the mighty magic of creation in the brains 
and blood, the tissue and sinew of men, and the grace 
and faith of women, that yielded growth in manhood 
and womanhood in a race equal to the founding of a 
mighty State.” 

Is it any wonder Ohio has occupied the center of 
the stage in the great majority of dramas that have been 
enacted in our national history, calling forth from 
Chauncey M. Depew the facetious remark: “Some men 
are born great, some have greatness thrust upon them, 
and some are born in Ohio.” 

The pathway widens. Marching forward on it are 
the future presidents, great generals, inventors, scien- 
tists, financiers, educators, executives, literary and pro- 
fessional men and women, scores upon scores of Ohio’s 
jewels. Conscious of her wonderful and varied re- 
sources, both in nature and men; proud of her marvel- 
ous past and confident of her future greatness, with the 
pathway filled with this mighty moving concourse, who 
would presume to foretell the progress of our great State 
in another century? 




















REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By THe EpITor 


APPRECIATION OF MISS MACNEILAN’S 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE AND POETRY 
OF COATES KINNEY. 


An Interpretation of the Life and Poetry of Coates 
Kinney. By Debora M. MacNeilan. (Columbus: Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society. 1931. pp. 
88. Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. ) 


No publication of The Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society in recent years has been followed 
more promptly by appreciative comment from the press 
than Miss MacNeilan’s work entitled An Interpretation 
of the Life and Poetry of Coates Kinney. It was issued 
trom the press early last April and its reception clearly 
indicated that perhaps the Society has been neglecting 
somewhat the literary achievement of the state. Emi- 
nence in statesmanship and war and growth in wealth 
and population naturally afford the themes of major im- 
portance. Literary progress, however, helps to build and 

sustain the state and contributes much to education 
and progress. In fact, a state’s attainments in literary 
culture is a safe index to its educational progress. 

Among the poets who have made material contribu- 
tions to Ohio is Coates Kinney. Without entering upon 
any account of his life or criticism of his literary work 
we shall here reproduce some estimates of both and their 
portrayal by Miss MacNeilan, as expressed in reviews 
from the Ohio press. 

(650) 
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The Ohio State Journal, which Coates Kinney at one 
time edited, on April 20 published an extended apprecia- 
tion with a front page portrait of Miss MacNeilan. 
From this we make the following quotations: 


An interpretative biography paving the way to a broader 
knowledge and just appreciation of Ohio literature has been 
written by Miss Debora M. MacNeilan, 402 E. Lane Ave. 

It is titled An Interpretation of the Life and Poetry of 
Coates Kinney, and has been published in book form by the 
Ohio State Historical Society. 

The biography of Kinney, soldier, poet, editor and lawyer, 
was written by Miss MacNeilan as her thesis for a master of 
arts degree, which was awarded her at Ohio State University 
last August. 

Kinney, whom the author pictures as “representative of a 
group of Ohio poets whose poetry is national in its scope and 
influence,” was an editorial writer of The Ohio State Journal 
in 1877 and 1878, while Gen. Comly was in Hawaii. 

Kinney, Miss MacNeilan declares, “had the poet’s all-seeing 
eye, for beyond the appearance of things he saw the reality,” 
and he chose immortality as the theme of his life, which was “a 
life of thinking, a life in the direction of truth.” 

“Because of his great theme, death,” she wrote, “his poetry 
has a melancholy tone which is kept sweet by the voice of hope 
singing throughout, now faintly, now triumphantly. 

“But the future is not far off when men will realize the 
greatness of Coates Kinney. Now he belongs to Ohio, but ul- 
timately he will belong to the world for all time.” 

Throughout the book, the author brings in the various works 
of Kinney as they apply to the high points in his life. 

Among them is Kinney’s popular lyric, “Rain on the Roof,” 
which brought him fame in 1849. It tells of his first sweetheart 
in Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, whither Kinney moved 
with his parents from his birthplace in Yates County, N. Y., in 
his fourteenth year. 

“The Poem,” to quote Miss MacNeilan, “touched the heart- 
strings of America; in fact it vibrated so perfectly with the 
homely experience of all that it soon became the property of all.” 

“Kapnisma” she rated as Kinney’s masterpiece. In this poem 
as well as “Pessim and Optim” and “A Keen Swift Spirit,” 
Miss MacNeilan found Kinney “reasons his problem in terms of 
evolutionary pantheism.” 
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Mr. Thomas Emmett Moore in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer of April 18, says: 


A critical estimate of one of America’s greatest poets has just 
been published by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. It is a pioneer venture in the revival, and firmer crystal- 
ization, of the fame of the later nineteenth-century poets of Cin- 
cinnati and the Middle West. This movement, which has the 
approval and encouragement of the Ohio State University, and of 
every friend of the vast cultural development which found in. 
Cincinnati its crux and center, should be supported by the gen- 
eral public with enthusiasm. 


This revival has come in the form of a critical biography en- 
titled An Interpretation of the Life and Poetry of Coates Kin- 
ney, written as a master’s thesis by Debora May MacNeilan, a 
graduate student in the English department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The author shows force—she is at one with the dreamer’s 
thinking concerning the problems of death, love, science, nature— 
with the compelling principles of the poet’s life, the thought which 
urged his thinking into eternal motion. 


Only a woman’s intuition could do that, balanced by literary 
judgment, fidelity and finished critical sense. 

Miss MacNeilan is both philosopher and devotee at the shrine 
of genius. So, after 27 years, Coates Kinney’s “little boat asleep” 
fixes its uninterrupted course, guided by a knowing, understand- 
ing pilot. 

It well may be that this venture of the Ohio Archaeological 
Society is prophetic of literary largess yet to come, and that the 
grand group famous in Cincinnati and the Nation at that time, in- 
cluding the Cary sisters, William Haines Lytle, William Henry 
Venable, John James Piatt, William Dean Howells and Edith 
Thomas, may find as able and sympathetic chroniclers as the gifted 
author of the brochure dedicated to Coates Kinney. 


It is, of course, true that this author enjoyed a distinct and 
distinctive advantage in being the first to make available the bio- 
graphical and other data in the possession of Professor Emerson 
Venable, Colonel Kinney’s neophyte, intimate friend and literary 
executor, whose interest in the “classic era” of Middle Western 
poetry and literary effort has made him one of the best sources of 
information concerning an illuminate period; a rich inheritance 
indeed. 

Mr. Galbreath and the Ohio State University are to be con- 
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gratulated and encouraged in their effort to keep alive the in- 
terest of a monumental time in this section. 


The Columbus Evening Dispatch of April 28 con- 
tains the following estimate: 


THE COATES KINNEY BIOGRAPHY 


An interpretative biography of the late Coates Kinney, poet 
and editor, written as a thesis for graduation by a graduate 
student of the State university last year, and published by the 
State Archzological and Historical society, cites a number of 
poems by this author which it is claimed form a basis upon which 
to rest his reputation as a poet more substantial than that by which 
he is best known—‘“Rain on the Roof.” 

The writer of the biography is qualified to form literary 
judgment and her estimate of some of the less known poems of 
Colonel Kinney is no doubt correct, but “Rain on the Roof” is 
written in the vein of the common people, deals with their cus- 
toms, and through it runs the home theme which has a special 
appeal to our people. In their opinion this will continue to be his 
masterpiece, and his name and the name of this poem will be 
inseparably linked in their minds. 

Ohio has had quite a number of minor poets and it would be 
a fine thing if others could be made the subjects of similar studies 
on the part of graduate students in arts. The State Archzological 
and Historical society has done a good service in lending its aid 
and publication facilities to the bringing out of this biography of 
one of Ohio’s best known literary men. 


The same paper in its review of May 10 adds: 


Could Coates Kinney read this eulogy of his life and work, 
he would, no doubt, be gratified. If not adequately discriminat- 
ing, it is sympathetic and properly appreciative of the fine spirit 
which, through most of his 78 years, struggled for expression. 
His life belongs to the last three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was born in New York state in 1826, and came with his 
father’s family to Ohio in 1840. As a boy he had lived near to 
Nature in one of the beauty spots of earth, acquiring a love of 
Nature which influenced him throughout his later years. 

While working in a sawmill in Warren county he tried his 
hand at poetry, which his brother laughed at; when in love and 
at school, he wrote poetry, as he did also while he was teaching, 
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studying law in Lebanon, serving as editor in Xenia, West Lib- 
erty, Springfield and Cincinnati; as a soldier in the Civil war; or 
as a senator in the Ohio legislature. He wrote much, largely neéces- 
sarily in prose, and spoke eloquently in public, but his special 
delight was to give to his fancy the wings of meter. 

Critics have spoken in high praise of this loved work of his, 
but the common people have given him fame for but one of his 
lyrics. “Rain On the Roof,” a tender melancholy poem which 
touched the hearts of people far and near, was set to music and 
abides yet in the memory of many who are living. He wrote the 
ode for the Ohio centennial—which was held in Columbus in 
1888—a notable production but chiseled too fine to reach the 
popular heart. And that is, perhaps, the criticism is to be passed 
on most of his poetry. He ranks with Piatt and Venable, Curry 
and Gallagher in refinement of thought and beauty of expression 
but, like them, he, for the most part, failed to write that which 
reached the heart and is cherished in the memory. 

As far as the common people are concerned, Coates Kinney, 
like Julia Ward Howe, is loved for a single poem. His was writ- 
ten after listening, one night, to the patter of the rain on the roof 
of the farmhouse near Xenia, in which the family had once lived. 

For that poem and the story of it, this study by Miss Mac- 
Neilan would be well worth while. But there is more in Coates 
Kinney’s life and struggles and character that are well worth 
knowing, and the facts are here well reviewed. The brochure 
belongs properly in every library of Ohioana. 


Of Miss MacNeilan’s book, Mr. Clark B. Firestone, 
in the Cincinnati Times Star of June 23, writes as fol- 
lows: 


Of a philosophical poem by Coates Kinney, William Dean 
Howells wrote: “It is a late-coming of one who has lingered long 
in the repute won him by a single charming lyric.” The lyric 
was “Rain on the Roof.” Half a century ago, everybody who 
knew any poetry could quote a goodly number of the lines. They 
gave the author a country-wide reputation. 

Born in New York in 1826, but removing with his parents to 
Ohio at an early age, Coates Kinney lived an interesting and var- 
ied life. He studied law under Thomas Corwin and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Cincinnati. He edited a monthly literary mag- 
azine. Like Longfellow, Whittier and other American poets of 
the time, he composed a long metrical narrative about the Indians. 
He served behind the lines in the Civil War and came out as 
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brevet lieutenant colonel. For two years he was leading editorial 
writer on the Cincinnati Times, and therefore is of the Times- 
Star family He was a fiery and stirring speaker, serving in the 
Ohio Senate. He died in 1904. 


In her interpretation, Miss MacNeilan well says: “Words were 
a constant challenge to him. In his poem, “The Thought and the 
Word,’ he discloses the struggle between Thought, the soaring 
eagle, and Word, the creeping serpent—a fight in which the eagle, 
rising heavenward with the snake, is suddenly brought low by 
the strangling serpent. But a consciousness of the force and 
beauty of words made him a true adept in their use.” One illus- 
tration of many is his poem to his baby daughter, whose voice was 
as a bird’s “making sweet little speeches without any words.” A 
fine stanza from another lyric is the following: 


“My soul was a gloom that had blotted heaven; 
And thine was a fine ascending fire 

That streamed it through with a luminous leaven 
Of hope of morning and day’s desire.” 


Like his own old apple tree, his was “the grace of blossoms 
fruiting into gold.” The friendship between him and William 
Henry Venable—Emerson Venable is Kinney’s literary executor— 
was an inspiring spiritual comradeship. The poet’s longest work, 
“Mists of Fire,” brought out in his old age, had for its theme the 
immortality of the soul, and the trenchant thought in it antici- 
pated modern conclusions. More musical than this, however, and 
more haunting even than “Rain on the Roof”—or so the reviewer 
thinks—are the lines called “Emma Stuart.” The first three and 
the last of the six stanzas are reprinted here: 


“O the voices of the crickets, 
Chirping sad along the lea, 
Seem the very tears of music 
Unto melancholy me; 
And the katydids’ responses 
From among the locust leaves 
Are the weak and wild regrettings 
Of far other autumn eves. 


“For they mind me, Emma Stuart, 
Of the bygone blessed times, 
When our heartbeats paired together 
Like sweet syllables in rhymes; 
Ere the faith of love was broken— 
Ere our locked hands fell apart— 
And the vanity of promise 
Left a void in either heart. 
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“Art thou happy, Emma Stuart? 
I again may happy be 
Nevermore: the insects crying 
In the grass and on the tree, 
As if singing songs of sorrow 
At the coming of the frost, 
Are to me love’s fallen angels 
Wailing for their heaven lost. 


“No, ah no! Along the pathway 
Grows the high untrampled grass, 

Where the cricket stops to listen 
For thy wonted feet to pass; 

But thy footsteps, Emma Stuart, 
Press no more the doorway-stone, 

Trip no more along the pathway— 
And the cricket sings alone!” 


Was more charming and wistful lyric ever written by an 
American poet? By her sympathetic interpretation of its author 
and his writings Miss MacNeilan has performed a service to 
letters. GF. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer of Wednesday, April 29, 
publishes a two-column review of Miss MacNeilan’s 
book. From it we make the following extracts: 


COATES KINNEY 


Prolific as the intellectual soil of Ohio has been in the pro- 
duction of national presidents, legislators, soldiers, leaders in all 
the learned professions, invention and modern industrial manage- 
ment, it seems to lack those particular ingredients that produce 
either renowned poets or great preachers. 

Our Chases, Wades, Stantons and Garfields readily match 
the Winthrops, Everetts, Lodges and Sewards of New England 
and New York, and the Lamars and Davises of the south, but we 
have not produced a Longfellow, a Whittier, a Holmes or a Riley. 

It is doubtless with such thoughts as this in mind, Debora 
May MacNeilan, a graduate student of the English department 
of Ohio State University, has recently given to the people of 
Ohio, in book form, An Interpretation of the Life and Poetry 
of Coates Kinney, written as a master’s thesis for the university 
faculty. 

Coates Kinney, editor, poet, and “dreamer of dreams” was 
born in Keeuka, the crooked lake district of northern New York, 
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and was in his fourteenth year when his father removed the 
family to Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


TRUTH 


“A study of his life,” Miss MacNeilan tells us, “reveals his 
theme to have been immortality. His life was a thinking life in 
the direction of truth. Emerson Venable says of him: ‘Coates 
Kinney is distinctively the poet of science, the poet of evolution’.” 

In his earliest boyhood Coates Kinney seems to have “lisped 
in numbers as the numbers came,” and though engaged in the 
arduous task of attending a country sawmill, he evinced all the 
ardor for mental development that marked the early educational 
struggles of Abraham Lincoln. 

It was at the doubtlessly crude Springboro Academy that he 
mastered ten books of Euclid in eleven weeks and was leading 
the school in algebra and grammar. Like Lincoln, also, he was, 
at an early age, deeply concerned with the problems of human 
slavery, but unlike him, openly and vigorously espoused the 
cause of abolition. 

When the Civil War clouds finally burst, Coates Kinney ap- 
plied to Gov. Salmon P. Chase at Columbus and received an ap- 
pointment as major and paymaster of the United States army, 
serving until Nov. 14, 1865, when he retired with the brevet rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Before this he had met and married Mary C. Allen, the 
youthful daughter of a Virginia family, then living in Xenia, 
Ohio. He was now prepared to enter a field congenial to his heart 
and mind. He therefore accepted the editorship, first, of a weekly 
newspaper at Mount Liberty, but very soon after took the editorial 
chair of the Xenia (O.) Torchlight, which Whitelaw Reid had 
just vacated to join Horace Greeley on the New York Tribune. 
This paper he edited and owned for many years, when his columns 
were regarded as a sort of political mentor to a large portion of 
people in southwestern Ohio and is said to have been probably 
more widely quoted than any other newspaper in Ohio. 


HIS WORK 


In the meantime, and for many years, Coates Kinney was 
also contributing regularly to various American literary maga- 
zines, including Charles S. Abbott’s Genius of the West, a 
monthly literary publication in Cincinnati, the National Era, an 
Abolitionists’ paper published in Washington, D. C., to which 
John Greenleaf Whittier was a constant contributor, and the 
Ladies Repository, one of the early American publications cater- 
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ing to the feminine population of the country in both prose and 
oetry. 

‘ it was in Abbott’s printing office that the poet set up with 
his own hand and published his first volume of 27 poems in- 
cluding a long narrative and partially biographical ode based on 

the war between the New York tribes of Mohawks and Keeukas. 

In 1868-69 he was leading editorial writer on the Cincinnati 
Times Star and in 1877, when President Hayes named Gen. Comly 
of the Ohio State Journal to be our minister to Hawaii, Coates 
Kinney took his place as editor of that well known and influential 
publication. 

In the year 1885, Coates Kinney’s 24 years of editorial duties 
came to a close. He was then the editor and owner of the Spring- 
field Globe Republic. 

THE END 

In January, 1904, the aged editor was seized with an attack 
of the grippe and was taken from a hotel in Cincinnati to the 
Presbyterian Hospital of that city, where he lingered a few days 
before solving for himself the ponderable unreality of death. 


Sunlight on the Southside—Lists of Tithes. Lunen- 
burg County, Virginia, 1748-1783. By Landon C. 
Bell. (Philadelphia: George S. Ferguson Com- 
pany. 1931. pp. 503.) 


Privately printed, a few copies are still in the hands of the author 
which may be had at $15.00 each. 


Mr. Landon C. Bell of Columbus, Ohio, formerly of 
Virginia, has published another valuable volume for 
genealogical research workers. This is entitled Sun- 
light on the Southside—Lists of Tithes. Lunenburg 
County, Virginia, 1748-1783. 

In the introduction to this volume the writer tells us 
what in accordance with the opinions of Virginia his- 
torians constitutes the Southside of the Old Dominion. 
Those whose opinions are quoted are Dr. Philip Alex- 
ander Bruce, Honorable William Cabell Bruce, Dr. Lyon 
G. Tyler, Honorable Armistead C. Gordon and Dr. 
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Joseph D. Eggleston. After quoting the opinions of 
these authorities Mr. Bell summarizes as follows: 


Making something in the nature of a composite of the views 
expressed by the distinguished authorities consulted, it would 
seem that the counties of Greenesville, Dinwiddie, Prince George, 
Surry, Sussex, Southampton, Chesterfield, Brunswick, Mecklen- 
burg, Lunenburg, Nottoway, Amelia, Powhatan, Cumberland, 
Buckingham, Prince Edward, Charlotte, Halifax, Pittsylvania, 
Campbell, and Appomattox are entitled to be regarded as com- 
prising the Southside; while neighboring counties eastward and 
westward in greater or less degree have the traditions and social 
characteristics which give the Southside its unique position in 
the history, the politics and the literature of the State. 


The work supplements Mr. Bell’s previous volumes 
The Old Free State and Cumberland Parish, which were 
reviewed somewhat at length in previous issues of the 
QuarRTERLY. In stating the purpose of the present work 
Mr. Bell says: 


A principal object of the writer, in collating,copying, ab- 
stracting and printing this material is to make such contribution 
as he may, small though it be, to the preservation of the subject 
matter of records which are from historical and genealogical 
viewpoints invaluable, and which are in process of disintegration 
through the inevitable effect of time; and which are, moreover, 
in constant danger of possible loss by fire, or some other such ca- 
lamity. The deprivation of records already lost in various counties 
of Virginia, by such means as accidental fires and wanton destruc- 
tion by invading soldiers in the period 1861 to 1865, make but 
too plain the irreparable nature of such losses. 

But this work is not designed only to help preserve such 
records ; it is hoped it may facilitate the work of researchers. 


This statement is followed by what Mr. Bell con- 
ceives to be a proper outline of sources to be sought to 
aid genealogists and historical research workers in their 
quest for material: 


If a genealogist were asked to outline an ideal arrangement 
of source material for his use in making searches for the his- 
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tories of early generations of Virginia families, it may be imagined 
that he would, among other things, like to have these: 

An arrangement of the data, in the chronological order of 
the settlement of the country, with the counties listed in the order 
of their creation ; 

The records of, or relating to those counties, arranged in 
groups; these likewise assembled in chronological order, and 
indexed, or otherwise classified for ready reference. 

Such records would embrace, among others: Lists of the 
inhabitants, such as might be secured from a census, if any 
were taken, and if not, from lists of tithes or of the tax-paying 
inhabitants, with names of children, “overseers,” and others 
whose names might appear; lists of marriages; lists of births and 
deaths ; lists of those who held offices, civil or military; lists of 
those making deeds; and lists of all persons making wills, with 
names of all beneficiaries, and their relationship, respectively to 
the testator; and lists of administrations and settlements of 
estates where no wills were made. 

Such records, for all counties, printed and assembled in a 
single great library, such as we can imagine the State Library of 
Virginia might be, would be a near paradise for the researcher. 
But collecting, archiving, printing and making available such 
records, on any such comprehensive plan, may never be achieved ; 
certainly it will not be done during any future time, which can 
now be envisaged. An undertaking of such character would re- 
quire a volume of financial resources, a systematic organization, 
a plan over a number of years, and the services of a numerous 
and well-trained staff, such as it is not only not practicable now 
to attempt, but which, so far as this writer knows, never has 
been seriously considered. 


There will be a general agreement among librarians 
and genealogists that what Mr. Bell has here clearly set 
forth shows that such a consummation would indeed be 
“a near paradise for the researcher,’ but a paradise 
not available, as the writer states, for the present and 
succeeding generations. In view of that fact, every 
contribution toward the attainment of the ideal is not 
only helpful but worthy of the highest praise; especially 
when such contribution is made as a work of loyalty and 
love, as in the case of Mr. Bell’s two monumental ad- 
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ditions to the early history of his native state and to the 
other states whose foundations were so extensively laid 
by descendants of those who were born in the Old Do- 
minion. Two of the most interesting divisions of Mr. 
Bell’s illuminating Introduction appear under the head- 
ings “Routes Into The Southwest” and “The Virginian 
Influence.” These set forth the routes over which the 
migrating pioneers of Virginia reached the West and 
“furnished to that section the pioneers in leadership and 
statesmanship of the formative days.” 

This volume includes the period in which the church 
and state were united in Virginia—in which in large 
measure the church was the state and was authorized 
by law to collect tithes “for defraying the public, county, 
and parish charges in this her majesty’s colony and do- 
minion,” according to an act in the reign of Queen Anne, 
1705. Other acts of the Mother country authorized 
the collection of tithes down to the Revolution. 

Mr. Bell draws attention to the fact that the records 
of Virginia for the first and second federal census were 
entirely destroyed when the capitol at Washington was 
burned in the War of 1812. The government of the 
United States has published the only records, according 
to the Census Department, which could be secured of 
state enumerations made in the years 1782-1783, 1785, 
and tax lists of Greenbrier County for the years 1783- 
1786. As Mr. Bell points out, these lists that he now 
publishes form a substantial addition to those that have 
previously been available in printed form to research 
workers. 

Those interested in tracing their genealogy from 
Virginia ancestry, after consulting the lists published by 
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the Census Department of the United States Govern- 
ment, for supplemental material, should consult the in- 
dexes to the two volumes previously reviewed in the 
QUARTERLY and Sunlight on the Southside—Lists of 
Tithes, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 1748-1783. Itisa 
volume of 503 pages, including an index to every name 
in the list covering pages 421-503, inclusive. The 
volume and index exhibit a vast amount of research 
work and painstaking care by the author. 


Ohio—The Beautiful and Historic. By Charles Edwin 
Hopkins. (Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 
1930, pp. 454. $6.00). 


L. C. Page & Company of Boston, Mass. have issued 
a very attractive work entitled Ohio—The Beautiful and 
Historic. 

This announcement will be of unusual interest to all 
readers of the QUARTERLY and this interest will be en- 
hanced when the reader has the opportunity to see and 
peruse the book itself. It is written by Charles Edwin 
Hopkins of Cincinnati. In his “Foreword” the author 
makes the following statement: 


One reason for writing this book is to put before you a con- 
nected story of Ohio’s achievements. But it is not the only reason. 
Another is the almost complete absence of books of travel deal- 
ing with Ohio. 

Today, there are more persons traveling by automobile than 
by any other agency, and to travel one hundred miles on Satur- 
day afternoon before dusk is not unusual. Material prosperity 
kas brought a degree of leisure to many, in spite of temporary 
economic depressions. The custom of the “week-end” holiday 
period, which until recently was one peculiar to England and 
Australia, is rapidly becoming established in America. 

If we tour afar and return to boast only of motor-perform- 
ance, mileage-per-gallon of fuel, the durability of Dreadnaught 
tires, or perchance of gustatorial repasts enroute, we have traveled 
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in vain. While appreciative of the material comforts which our 
age of machinery has created for us, let these be but a means to an 
end. Is it summer? Climb into your motor car, take this book 
with you—and thereby know where to go, what to see and why 
you see it! 


The illustrations, which are a very attractive and 
illuminating feature, are the work of Mr. Wilbur George 
Adam, who personally visited “every place described in 
these chapters” and made drawings from sketches of the 
particular spot of interest. 


The topics treated are set off as follows in the table 
of contents: 


The Land and Its People. 

The Mysterious Prehistoric Mounds. 

The Fleur-de-Lis Versus the British Lion. 

Pontiac—First of Ohio Statesmen. 

The Logan Elm. 

The Early Missions. 

The American Revolution in Ohio. 

The Tribes of the Old Northwest Defy the United States. 

The Treaty of Greenville. 

The British Invasion of Ohio—1813. ‘ 

The Battle of Lake Erie. 

Transportation—Then and Now. 

Along the Ohio—Historic River. 

In the Western Reserve and the Fire Lands. 

The Mad River Valley. 

Politics, Presidents and Statesmen. 

Cleveland: Hive of Industry—Cincinnati: Gateway to 
the South. 

Large Industrial Centers. 

State Parks and Forests. 


This sumptuous volume of 454 pages, including bibli- 
ography and index, has been most favorably reviewed 
by the public press. We can not do better than present 
brief excerpts of the favorable estimates from this 
source: 
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From The New York Times. 

This is the eighteenth volume of the series, “See America 
first.” * * * Mr. Hopkins’ book is one of the best of the series 
in its comprehensiveness and in the variety of its material. 


The Boston Transcript, in speaking of the previous volumes 
of the series, says: 

* * * Tn none of them is the heroic effort and endurance 
of the men and women who laid the foundation stones of this 
Republic whose future, for good or ill, is in our hands today, more 
clearly made known, more graphically interpreted. Nor do readers 
need to be Ohioans to be absorbed in the story Mr. Hopkins 
tells. * * * 

No state of all those that form this great Republic has a 
braver history than Ohio, admitted to that Union in 1803. And 
as for famous men! Virginia herself “mothered” no more Presi- 
dents of the United States, although she has vaunted that honor 
as if it belonged, as indeed many suppose, exclusively to her. 


The Toronto Globe. 


* * * Mr. Hopkins has written racily and informingly, 
and when controversy is encountered he is impartial. There are 
many handsome drawings to embellish an altogether worthy book 
in the series “See America First.” 


The Boston Herald. 


A book over which any Ohioan, resident or exile, may re- 
joice. A large and handsome volume, attractive to the eye, beau- 
tifully illustrated with authentic drawings made “on the spot.” 
A book to open at random only to be engrossed with some epi- 
sode of the many which are woven into the fascinating pageant 
of the history of Ohio. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


The author starts way back when the mound-builders were 
providing something for the people to come and see later on. In 
succession the important stages of Ohio history are traced. The 
Indians get their share, including Pontiac “the first Ohio states- 
man,” more noble in some respects than certain of his more re- 
cent successors in the long line of Ohio statesmen—or politicians. 


The Brooklyn Citizen. 


It is a distinguished and absorbing text book, painted with 
the sure hand of a master in warm and enduring tones. 
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Detroit Free Press. 


It is a far cry from the building of the great serpent mound 
to the present day building of great factories and buildings and 
the soil of Ohio has witnessed them both. 


Columbus Evening Dispatch. 


It is precisely what it pretends to be, an account of the ro- 
mantic features of the development of the state from a wilder- 
ness, unknown to the white man, to its present proud position in 
the Union. 

The Ohio State Journal. 


There is nothing dry or academic about this book. It is a 
gripping recital of fact that has all the color and glamour of ro- 
mance; a book that will hold the interest of all readers, wherever 
they may be, but, of course, chiefly grip the native Ohioan, whether 
at home or in some distant land or clime. 


A History of the Diocese of Ohio until the Year 19178. 
By George Franklin Smythe. (Cleveland: Pub- 
lished by the Diocese. 1931. pp. 627.) 


Professor George Franklin Smythe, a life member 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
has written A History of the Diocese of Ohio until the 
year IQI8. 

This is not only a history of the Episcopal Church in 
Ohio but incidentally, in large measure, a history of the 
state itself for the period embraced. The opening chap- 
ter, “The Episcopal Church and the Ohio Indians”’ is 
illustrative of the fact just stated. In this chapter we 
have the following interesting paragraphs relating to 
the Indian Chief Killbuck: 


Several years later, the Reverend David Jones, a Baptist 
preacher, wandering about in Ohio, visited the same Indians. 
He had a conversation with Killbuck, a war captain of great 
prominence among the Delawares, and one of the most admirable 
of the Ohio Indians. Killbuck told Mr. Jones 
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“that some years since two Presbyterian ministers visited 
them—that they did not incline to encourage their continuance, 
yet their visit had such effect that they had been talking of it 
ever since.” 


He said they wished to have a minister and a schoolmaster, 
but they would never have Presbyterians, “because their minis- 
ters went to war against them.” Of the Moravians, they strongly 
approved, yet they would not be Moravians, for “it did not signify 
to be of that religion, that could not protect them in war time,’— 
referring to the fact that the Moravians were pacifists, and also 
that, being Germans, they could have little influence with the 
king of England. Mr. Jones continues: 


“He said they intended to go to England and see our king, 
and tell him that they would be of the same religion that he is, 
and would desire a minister and schoolmaster of his own choos- 
ing. Told him that his speech pleased me, but that they were too 
poor to accomplish it, and feared they would get little assistance. 
He said they had near 40 pounds already, and intended to make 
an early hunt, which would enable them to go in the fall. To 
this effect captain Killbuck and Swallowhead were chosen mes- 
sengers to Sir William Johnson while I was there. Encouraged 
their designs, willing to resign the civilizing them to his majesty’s 
directions ; but am persuaded, that the service of the church of 
England, as it now stands, will never be prescribed for Indians, 
for nothing would disgust them more than to have a religion, 
which would consume the greater part of life, only to learn its 
ceremonies.” 


Sir William Johnson, whom Killbuck and Swallowhead were 
to visit, was the British Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He 
was a Churchman, and had built an Episcopal church at his 
residence, at Johnstown, New York. He was known to all the 
Indians east of the Mississippi River, and exercised great in- 
fluence over them. The Church of England already had its 
missionaries among the Indians of Central New York. Mohawk 
chiefs had visited England with a purpose similar to that which 
Killbuck entertained, and had been successful. There is some- 
thing touching, and appealing to the imagination, in this purpose 
of Killbuck and the others to go to England and see the king, 
and “tell him that they would be of his religion, and ask him 
to send them a minister and a schoolmaster.” No doubt it was 
with much self-denial that they had saved up the “near 4o 
pounds ;” their early hunt would supply them with additional 
funds, and in the fall they would be off. But the times were 
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very unpropitious. Border wars were already breaking out, 
which soon involved the Delawares and continued, in one form 
and another, for the greater part of the next twenty years; and 
long before they came to an end the king had lost all his pos- 
sessions and authority in Ohio. Had it not been for this, Captain 
Killbuck and his friends might have carried out their mission to 
England with success; and if some man with the gifts of a 
Barclay or a Whipple had been sent here, many of the Ohio 
Indians might have become Christians and Churchmen. As for 
Captain Killbuck, disappointed in his efforts to become an 
Episcopalian, he afterwards joined the Moravian Church, of 
which he continued until his death to be a most useful and ex- 
emplary member. He is kept in memory by the river and town 
that bear his name. 


Another interesting chapter is indicated in the title 
“James Kilbourne and Worthington.” In this we have 
an account of John Fitch, “the inventor of the steam- 
boat.”” The following paragraph throws light on con- 
ditions here in the early history of Franklin County: 


To Ohio Churchmen the public square at Worthington is, 
as it were, their Plymouth Rock. Joel Buttles, who came to 
Worthington as a boy in 1804, wrote an interesting description 
of this Episcopalian village in the wilderness. There were Indians 
all about, for Worthington was not far from the frontier line, 
but they were not hostile. The surrounding forests were full of 
deer and wolves. To get their wheat ground, the people had 
to go almost fifty miles to a mill near Chillicothe, until they got 
a mill of their own. All the houses were of logs, except a frame 
store. Ezra Griswold kept the tavern. The combined church 
and schoolhouse, besides serving its religious and educational 
purposes, was also the town-hall, and the ballroom when the 
young people wished to dance, “and this,” says Mr. Buttles, “I 
know was very often.” 


Joseph Doddridge was the first clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church to preach regularly and continuously 
in Ohio. His ministry extended over a period from 
1792 until the time of his death. He was not only a 
minister of the gospel but a physician, and is generally 
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referred to as Dr. Doddridge. His Notes on the Settle- 
ment and Indian Wars of Virginia and Pennsylvania, as 
Professor Smythe states, “gives him a prominent place 
among the highest authorities on these subjects.” 

The coming of Episcopalians and the growth of that 
denomination in different parts of the State are faith- 
fully recorded in the volume. Professor Smythe while 
teaching at Kenyon College had access to original papers 
in the library of that institution, which he supplemented 
by correspondence and the examination of records pre- 
served in other libraries and collections in Ohio and 
other states, including valuable manuscripts in the His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. He also had access to col- 
lections of letters now . : the possession of descendants 
of the bishops and other officers of the church. 

The story of Bishop Chase, of course, is very ade- 
quately told. The account of his religious services in 
Worthington where he arrived in 1816; the establish- 
ment of Worthington College which was largely his 
work; his visit to England in 1823-1824; the founding 
of Kenyon College on his return from abroad; his ardu- 
ous and faithful service as bishop of the diocese and 
president of the college; and his final resignation sub- 
mitted September 9, 1831, in the midst of unpleasant 
associations that had become irksome, and his absolute 
refusal to reconsider and withdraw his resignation,—are 
all told in extenso and in the best of spirit. 

But no brief review of this work can do justice to 
it or adequately explain how closely the story is inter- 
woven with the history of Ohio. In future years Pro- 
fessor Smythe’s 4 History of the Diocese of Ohio until 
the Year 1918 will be regarded as a most important 
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source of Ohio history and a just and discriminating tes- 
timonial to the contribution of the Episcopal Church to 
that history from its earliest stages. 


THE JOHN ASKIN PAPERS 


', In 1898 the Detroit Library Commission issued 
Volume One of the John Askin Papers under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, secretary-editor of the 
Burton Collection. This was the first step taken by the 
Library in a program of making available to the public 
the manuscript treasures of the Burton Collection 
through a series of historical publications. The Com- 
mission has recently published the second volume cover- 
ing the period of 1796-1820, the first volume having 
covered the period 1747-1795. 


The papers of Mr. Askin reflect in a very unusual 
way the life of Detroit and vicinity during the period 
which they cover. 

John Askin was born in Ireland, of Scotch ancestry 
in 1734. In early manhood he came to America to serve 
as a soldier in the Seven Years War and immediately 
after its close, he entered upon his career as a trader. 
He came west to Detroit during Pontiac’s war and in 
1764 he established himself at Mackinac where he re- 
mained engaged in private trade and in official employ- 
ment until 1780 when he removed to Detroit where he 
resided until 1802. He established a new home on the 
south side of the river where he resided until his death 
in 1815. He was a leading merchant and citizen and 
during most of his half-century residence in the Old 
Northwest, he was active in local governmental affairs, 
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He was prominent socially and his business connections 
were wide-spread. Throughout his entire life he was a 
staunch upholder of the British government. 

The Papers reflect all these various associations and 
interests. They contain much material illustrating his 
manifold business activities—shipping, Indian trade, 
land titles and speculations, salt and whisky manufac- 
ture, farming methods, and the introduction of new 
crops. They illustrate also, almost every phase of local 
official and social life, military administration, church 
affairs, dealings with the provincial government of 
Upper Canada and with the American government at 
Detroit, the establishment of early schools and the sup- 
port of schoolmasters and missionaries, and statesman- 
like discussions of political conditions in Europe. 

The volume consisting of 829 pages is attractively 
printed and bound corresponding to the first volume. 

After an editorial introduction by Dr. Quaife, the 
original material is divided into ten chronological di- 
visions and the volume is completed with an excellent 
index of thirty-seven pages. Six full-page illustrations 
add to the value and attractiveness of the volume. This 
series deserves a place in the library of everyone in- 
terested in American history, and the history of the 
Old Northwest and the Detroit frontier in particular. 


Hartow LINDLEY. 


Mr. Landon C. Bell, who is an authority on the 
life and works of Edgar Allan Poe, has recently pub- 
lished a very interesting book of 101 pages entitled Poe 
and Chivers. The preface to this work states that 
“This brief volume has to do with the merits of the 
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charge of plagiarism made by Thomas Holley Chivers 
against Edgar Allan Poe,—after Poe’s death.” It is, 
as the author states, a critical review of the contents of a 
volume recently published and entitled Thomas Holley 
Chivers, Friend of Poe. 


LOCAL HISTORY ENTHUSIASTS. 


It is well that every citizen be awake to the import- 
ance of his local history. Upon investigation he may 
find that his own neighborhood county or state may have 
been the scene of events not less worthy of commemora- 
tion than those of more distant lands. It is possible, 
however, in our enthusiasm to magnify the achievements 
of our immediate locality. The first battle of the Revo- 
lution did not occur at Point Pleasant at the mouth of 
the Kanawha River in what is now West Virginia, and 
earnest contentions in that behalf will not shake the 
claims of Concord and Lexington or remove from 
Bunker Hill “that old monument of glory.” Nor will 
the claim of our friend Hosterman, in this issue, that 
the triumph of Clark over the Indians at the village of 
Piqua near Springfield in August, 1780, was equally as 
decisive as the battle at Yorktown, cause the slightest 
tremor in the aspiring monument that marks the spot 
where Cornwallis and his British army laid down their 
arms to the combined forces under Washington and 
Rochambeau. 


In a future issue will appear an account of the Ohio 
History Day meeting at Logan Elm Park, October 4, 
1931, and a full account of the celebration in October, 
1930, of George Rogers Clark’s victory at the Indian 
village of Piqua, near Springfield, Ohio. 
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Bevan, Henry T., 209, 212. 
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Brice, Calvin S., 594. 
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Carlisle, Morten, “Buckeye Station,” 1-22. 
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in the West, 137, 141-142, 634-635. 

Clark, John, 6. 
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Gentleman:” 592-614; leading  char- 
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friend, and the reward, 595-599; as fel- 
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tioned, 354, 504; his terminology, 497; 
excavates Hopewell Group, 498; and 
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Davis, Helen A., 116, 

Davis, Maurice, 210. 

Dawes, Beman G., 178, 

Dawes, Bertie (Burr), 178. 

Dawes, Ambassador Charles G., 178. 
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287-288, 296; warns Symmes, 297; signs 
contract, 298; acts as agent, 310, 333, 
334; mentioned, 297, 298, 299, 306. 
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466. 
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ney to the West, 288-289; story of 
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the situation, 297-298; a new contract, 
298; an unjust boundary 299, 306; the 
work of Ludlow, 300-305; a subdivision, 
305; Gano makes a map, 306; more 
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307; his proclamations, 307-308; he 
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Miller, Mary (Hunter), 323n. 

Mills, Dr. William C., excavates Seip 
Mound No. 2, 358-354; names Hope- 
well Culture, 498; explores Tremper 
Mound, 499; explores Seip Mound No. 
2, 500; mentioned, 345, 346. 

Mingo Indians, 629. 

Minutes of the Forty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 517-554. 

Mississippi Company, 631. 

Mitchel, General Ormsby M., 647. 

Mitchell, M. H., 252n. 

Mohawk Indians, 667. 
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Moore, Thomas E., quoted, 652. 

Moorehead, Warren K., 498, 499, 504. 

Moravians, Indian estimate of, 667. 

Moris, Richard, 516. 

Morris, Calvary, 228. 

Morris, Robert, 297. 

“Morris, Robert, of the Rebellion,” 645. 

Morrow, James B., 614. 








The Mound Builders, cited, 351. 

Mound Builders of Ohio, 349-351; 625-627. 

Mound City Group, Characteristics, 491- 
494, 502; explorations of, 499; table 
of artifacts from, 506-509. 

Myers, Allen O., 594, 613. 


Nash, Simeon, 246. 

The National Era, 657. 

National Road, 144, 147-149. 

Neal, Henry S., 262. 

Needham, Nicholas, 516. 

Neil, Captain » 45, 49. 

Nelson, Henry, 6. 

New England, compared with Ohio, 656. 

The New Orleans, 145. 

New York Times, 665. 

New York Tribune, 657. 

New York World, 597. 

*“Newcom Tavern,” Dayton, 149. 
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tory, 141. 
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Mather,”’ 190-199. 

Nichols, Roy F., 581. 

Norris, Caleb H., 273n. 

Northcliffe, Alfred, lord, 159. 

Northwest Territory: first newspaper, 
141; first delegate, 567; set apart for 
Indians, 631-632; result of Battle of 
Piqua, 635; after the Ordinance of 
1787, 688; growth and progress, 639; 
first denouncement of slavery, 640; 
division, 640-641; first state carved 
from, 641. 

Notes on the Settlement of Indian Wars 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 669. 
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Ogden, John, principal of McNeely Nor- 
mal School, 98; mentioned, 101n, 102; 
quoted, 105-106; resignation, 107; in- 
structor at Institute, 113. 

Ogden, Matthias, 336, 

Ohio: first steamboats, 13, 144-146; first 
“Normal” school, 87n; Connecticut’s 
influence upon, 138; first state to re- 
serve school lands, 151-152; song- 
writers, 156-157; rubber center of the 
world, 164; most valuable crop, 173; 
first geological survey —first state 
geologist, 190; first judge, 567; first 
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dian tribes, 628-629; first advocate of 
canals and highways,— first agitation 
over statehood, 640; first governor, 
641; first canal commissioner, 642; 
first state school superintendent, 642- 
643; first arc light, first public library, 
646; first chartered public library, 
first Cincinnati library, 647; Ohio 
compared with New England, 656. 

The Ohio Company, 630-631, 632. 

Ohio Enabling Act, 640. 

“Ohio General Assembly, Membership in,” 
222-283. 

Ohio Historical Collections, 561-562. 

Ohio History Day, 672. 

Ohio House of Representatives, Member- 
ship in, 223-225; 255-257; 258, 282. 

Ohio presidents, 156. 

Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Trails, 637. 

Ohio Senate, Membership in, early stages, 
222-223; provisions in 1808, 224-225; 
county apportionment, 228-229, 254-255; 
Act of 1848, 232 et seg.; inequalities 
of representation, 282. 

Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society: Claude Meeker as a mem- 
ber, 608-610; his generosity — gift of 
Ryan Collection of Ohioana, 608; his 
enjoyment of the Society, 609; an im- 
portant publication, 650-658, 

Ohio State Journal, correspondence on 
Fort Fizzle,. 44-49; an early editor, 
651; quoted, 651, 666; mentioned, 658. 

Ohio State Parks, 176-178. 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Cyrus 
McNeely seeks aid from, 95-96; his 
offer accepted, 97; asks aid of Legis- 
lature, 104; Lorin Andrews intercedes, 
105-106; a discouraging prospect, 106; 
financial difficulties, 109-111; severs all 
connection with the McNeely School, 
121. 

Ohio Statesman, Daily, quoted, 241; early 
days of, 612. 

Ohio— The Beautiful and Historic, Re- 
view of, 662-666. 

“Ohio the Gateway of the West,” 137- 
181; early history, 137-139; early set- 


tlers, 140-141; rapid growth, 141-142; _ 


Burr’s conspiracy, 142-144; the first 
steamboats, 144-145; the National Road, 
147-149; taverns, 149-151; education, 
151-153; Mann, 153-154; McGuffey, 154- 
155; presidents, 156; the composer of 
*Dixje,” 157; J. Q. A, Ward, 157; 





Powers, 157; Howells, 157-159; invent- 
ors, 159; the Wright Brothers, 150- 
161; natural resources, 162; iron and 
steel industries, 162-164; rubber in- 
dustry, 164-167; clay products, 167-169; 
glass, 169-171; stone and cement; coal 
and gas, 171; farming, 172-173; dairy- 
ing, 174; horses and cattle, 174-175; 
poultry, 175; fruit-culture, 175-176; 
the nursery business, 176; State parks, 
176-178; transportation, 179-181. 

Ohio’s leading industry, 163-164. 

Ohio’s most valuable crop, 1738. 

Ohio’s rank in manufactures, 164. 

Oil industries, 162. 

Oldest dwellings in Ohio, 1, 8. 

Olds, Edson B., 238n, 240, 241n. 

“Order of the Lone Star,” 33. 

Ores, 162-163. 

Orton, Samuel T., 345. 

Osman, George, 15. 
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“Oswego Movement,” 115-116. 

Otis, William S. C., 248. 

“Our House,” Gallipolis, 149. 
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Parks, N. W., 180, 181. 
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Party Politics in Ohio, 561-562. 
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Patterson, Robert, 563. 

Paul, Samuel, 97, 122. 

Payne, Henry B., anecdote concerning, 
601-602. 

Peace Treaty of 1783, 636. 

Pearls, Occurrence of, in mounds, 459, 

Pendleton, George H., 594; anecdotes con- 
cerning, 601-602; first advocate of 
Civil Service Reform, 648. 

Pennell, Dr. William W., “Foreword to 
article on Fort Fizzle,” 25-29. 

Penn’s Charter, Purchase of, 585. 

Pennsylvania, proportion from, in early 
Congresses, 567; attitude toward the 
Quebec Act, 631-632. 

Pennsylvania History told by Contempo- 
raries, 578. 

Pennsylvania Place Names, 578. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 637. 
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the General Assembly of Ohio,” 222- 
283. 

Pettit, Thomas, 516, 
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America,” 514-516. 

Phillips, L. March, quoted, 63-64, 66. 

Physical geography, 59, et seq. 

Piatt, John H., 162. 

Piatt, John J., 159, 664. 

Pierce, A. M., 242. 

“Pioneers who served their Country 
well,” 616-622, 

Pipes, Tobacco, See Tobacco pipes. 

Piqua, Battle of, 685; Sesqui-Centennial, 
588; 637-638; a comment, 672; his- 
torical essay contest, 588. 

Platform pipes, 493-494; 503, 508. 

Platforms, Burial, Prevalence of, 369; 
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groups, 502. 

Plyley, Alice, 204. 
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Plyley, Casper, 200, 202, 

Plyley, Clinton, 200. 

Plyley, Eliza J., 208. 

Plyley, Jefferson, 203. 

Plyley, Joseph, 208. 

Plyley, Lindley, 200, 203. 

Plyley, Margaret (Gossard), 200, 203. 

Plyley, Margaret (Zimmerman), 202, 203. 

Plyley, Mary E., 2038. 
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Plyley, Ulysses A., 200-205. 

Plyley, William, 200, 202, 203. 

Plyley’s Ridge, Ross Co., O., 200-202, 204- 
205. 

Poe, Ebenezer W., 268. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, plagiarist? a new book 

on Poe and Chivers, 671-672. 

Point Pleasant, Battle of, 632-633, 672. 

Polk, President James K., 232. 

“Port Columbus,” 181. 

**Pot-leg”” schoolhouse, 151. 

Potteryware, in mounds, 430-438: paste, 
431, 487; finish, 431-432, 437; decora- 
tions, and form, 432, 487-438; numeri- 
cal relationships, 432-433; crosshatch, 
punctate patterns, 435-486; number of 
" pieces, 458. 

Powers, Hiram, 157. 

Praeger, ————, (Birge), 189. 

Praeger, William E., 189. 

Presbyterians, Indian estimate of, 667. 

Presidents, Ohio, 156. 

Price, Thomas D., 273n. 

Pricer Mound, 354. 

Pritchard, James, 640. 
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Pugh, George E., 242. 
“Pumphrey Hall,” 94, 106, 
Purmort, Philemon, 516. 
Putnam, Frederick W., 499, 500. 
Putnam, Rufus, 638. 


Quaife, Dr. Milo M., 670, 671. 

Quay, Matthew, 617. 

Quebec Act, 631; approved by Pennsyl- 
vania, 632; one cause of the Revolu- 
tion, 682; defied by Virginia, 632-633. 
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601. 

Ranney, R. P., 258n. 

Ray, W. N., 130. 

Read, Robert, 516. 

Reah Clara (Will), 619. 

Reah, Grace, 615. 

Recollections of Seventy Years, cited, 186. 

Redfield, Robert, 345. 

Reemelin, Charles: a seceding Democrat, 
238n; in Constitutional Convention of 
1850-1851, 2438-245; on apportionment, 
247; defends single-member districts, 
258n-254n. 

Regal, Edwin, principal of McNeely 
School, 98; visits Massachusetts, 94; 
incorporator of Hopedale Normal Col- 
lege, 97; appointed as instructor, 98; 
resigns, but returns, 107n; becomes 
principal, 111; lecturer and teacher at 
summer school, 113, 115, 116. 

Reid, Whitelaw, 593; quoted, 645, 647; goes 
to N. Y. Tribune, 657. 

Reitchez, Mrs. —————, 126. 

Remington, Delno, 39. 

Republican Form of Government, First in 
America, 514-516. 

“Research in State History: its Problems 
and Opportunities,” 565-589; introduc- 
tory remarks, 565-566; vital importance 
of Pennsylvania, 567; states repre- 
sented in early Congresses, 567; move- 
ment from Ohio to other states, 567; 
a shifting population, 569; incoming 
immigrants, 569-570; foreign majority 
in many places, 570; lack of interest in 
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public schools a field for effort, 572- 
573; the teaching of local history, 573- 
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books, 575-576; correlation of. state and 
national history, 576-577; enlisting aid 
of historians, 577; of graduate stu- 
dents, 577-578; of historical societies, 
578; Bennsylvania methods, 578; the 
study of racial groups, immigration, 
&c, 579-580; value of ecclesiastical rec- 
ords, &c, 580; need of codperation, 581; 
work of University of Pennsylvania, 
581-582; Pennsylvania federation of his- 
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ences of history teachers, 582; handi- 
caps of the research worker, 582-583; 
vastness of the field—value of docu- 
ments, 584; examples, 584-587. 
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Editor: A History of Chinese Civiliza- 
tion, 182-183; Constitution Making in 
Indiana, 183-184; An Interpretation of 
the Life and Poetry of Coates Kinney, 
561; Party Politics in Ohio, 561-562; 
“Who Killed Tecumseh?” 562-563; 
“Charles Willing Byrd,’”’ 563-564; “‘Ap- 
preciation of Miss MacNeilan’s An 
Interpretation of the Life and Poetry 
of Coates Kinney,” 650-658; Sunlight 
on the Southside—Lists of Tithes. 
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670; The John Askin Papers, 670-671; 
“‘Local History Enthusiasts,” 672, 
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Rorick, John C., 278n. 

“Rubber center of the world,” 164. 
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Runyan, George W., 242. 
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Ruobone, George, 516. 

Rural Schools, Consolidation of, 152. 

Russell, Caleb, 337. 

Ryan, Daniel J., quoted, 39-40; collection 
of Ohioana, 608; in Kit-Kat Club, 609; 





paper on “Lincoln and Ohio,” 610; 
mentioned, 268, 597, 601. 
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his defeat a blow to settlement, 309; 
quoted, 318-319; last controversy with 
Symmes, 324-325; his later actions, 327; 
his autocratic government, 638-639, 

St. Louis Post Dispatch, 665. 

St. Louis Republic, 597. 

St. Mary’s reservoir, 178. 

Sanborn, Frank B., cited, 185, 186. 

Sandstone, found in mounds, 429-430, 457. 

Sater, Lowry F., “Claude Meeker: Jour- 
nalist—Diplomat—Gentleman,”’ 591-600; 
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Saville, M. A., 500. 

Sayre, —-————,, 182. 

Scott, Mary E. (Case), 188, 

Scott, Sabirt, 238n. 

Scott, Stiles E., 188. 

Scott, W. B., 134. 

Scribner, Charles H., 647. 

Sea-shells, 440, 459. 

Sears, John D., 262. 

Seip, John, 345. 

Seip Group. See “Explorations of the 
Seip Group,” 349-509. 

Sesqui-centennial of Battle of Piqua, 637- 
638. 

Setzler, Frank M., 345. 

Shanks, John P. C., 6. 

Shawnee Indians, treatment, 511-512; ori- 
gin, 628; final defeat, 635. 

Shenk, H. H., 578. 

Shepley, “‘Auntie,”’ 150-151. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 156, 644. 

Sherman, John, 594. 

Sherman, General William T., 156, 644. 

Shetrone, Henry C., in charge of excavat- 
ing Seip Group, 345; cited, 351; “Ex- 
plorations of the Seip Group of Pre- 
historic Earthworks,’’ 349-509; conducts 
final excavations of Hopewell Group, 
498-499; excavates Mound No. 1, Seip 
Group, 500. 

Short, Marie (Symmes), 286n. 
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Silver, Occurrence of, in mounds, 413, 457. 

Simmeral, Ellen, 6. 

Simpson, Harold G., “Claude Meeker as 
a Young Reporter,” 612-614. 
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Single-member districts, required in New 
York, 237; suggested by Reemelin, 245; 
debate upon, 245-247; opposed, 246-247; 
the plan dropped, 250; comes up again, 
252-254; rejected by voters, 258; brought 
up in amendment, 262, 263; amend- 
ment rejected, 264; mentioned, 283. 

Sinton, Annie, 14. 

Sinton, David, 14. 

Sinton, Jane (Ellison), 14, 20. 

Skelly, James R., 126. 

Smith, John, 639. 

Smith, Peartree, 336. 

Smith, Richard, 288n, 

Smith, Robert, 516. 

Smith, Samuel, 6. 

Smythe, George F., History of the Diocese 
of Ohio until the Year 1918, reviewed, 
666-670. 

Snow, Simeon, 46. 

“Solitude,” 286, 323. 

Some “Interesting Particulars,’ 44-49. 

Song-writers, Ohio, 156-157. 

Southside, Sunlight on the, reviewed, 658. 

Soward, Robert, 516. 

Spalding, Rufus, 240n. 

Spencer, O. M., 242. 

Spetnagel, Albert C., 346. 
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Springfield Globe Republic, 658. 
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mentioned, 354 et seq.; his terminology, 
497; excavates Hopewell Group, 498; 
and Mound City Group, 499. 
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Stanbery, Henry, 286, 245-246. 

Stanton, Benjamin, 247, 251. 

Stanton, Edwin M., 644-645. 

“Star, Lone, Order of the,” 33. 

“State History, Research in,” 565-589, 

“Steamboat, Inventor of the,” 668. 

Steamboats, 144-146. 

Steatite, Occurrence of, in mounds, 416- 
426, 458. 

Steel industry and trade, 163-164. 

Steiner, Godfrey, 46. 

Stewart, Eliza D. (“‘Mother”), 648. 
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prietor of Symmes City, 333. 
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Stokes, William W., 273n. 

Storre, Augustine, 516. o 

Stout, Thomas, 6. 

Stowe, Calvin E., 155. 

Stowe, Harriet (Beecher), 155-156. 

Strachey, William, History of Virginia, 
quoted, 449-451. 

Stuber, Jacob, 46. 

Stuber, Peter, 46. 

Sullivant, William S., 647. 

Sunday Capital, Claude Meeker, and the, 
612-613. 
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Sunlight on the Southside—Lists of Tithes, 
Review of, 658-662. 

Susquehanna Papers, 587. 

Swallowhead, Delaware Indian, 667. 

Swan, Joseph R., 647. 

Swine, 173. 

Swing, Dr. David, 647. 

Symmes, Americus, 323n. 

Symmes, Anna, 286n. 

Symmes, Anna (Tuttle), 286n. 

Symmes, Judge Daniel, 288n. 
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638. 
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Taylor,. James W., 247, 254n. 
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Tecumseh, Shawnee chief, 14, 510-513; who 
killed him? 562-563. 

Teeth, Occurrence of, in mounds, 444-446, 
460. 
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Thomas, Harry D., 278n. 
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Ohio to him, 640; president of first 
Constitutional Convention, 640; first 
“governor of Ohio, 641. 

Timbuctoo the Mysterious, quoted, 63. 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, 511. 

Tipton, Dave, 36. 

Tipton, Isaac, 30, 36, 37, 38, 40. 

Tipton, Solomon, 35. 

Tithes, Virginia, book on, 658-662. 
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effigies, 416-419, 423; bird effigies, 419- 
424, 430, 443; human effigies, 416, 426; 
tables, 508. 

Tod, Governor David, 40, 235n. 

Toronto Globe, 665. 
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Townsend, George Alfred, 594. 

Transportation, 179-181. 

Travel, Difficulties of, 150-151, 
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States, in Civil War, 645. 

Treber’s Tavern, 7, 18. 

Tremper Mound, characteristics, 491, 493, 
502, 508; exploration of, 499; artifacts 
from, 506-509. 

Turner, George, 638. 

Turner Group, Characteristics of, 406, 492, 
498, 494, 502, 503; exploration of, 500; 
table of artifacts from, 506-509, 

Tuttle, —————,, 337. 

Tuttle, Anna, 286. 

Tyler, Lyon G., 658. 
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ture, 138; proportion of her sons in 
early Congresses, 567; her part in the 
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Walk-in-the-Water, 146. 
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Byrd, Charles W., 546. 


Campbell, Governor James E., 543. 

Campbell Park, 522. 

Campus Martius, 519. 

Check-list, Newspaper, 536, 539-540. 

Clark, Harold T., 525. 

Clark, T...C., 

Cleveland, Ohio, Explorations near, 6523. 

Clevenger, Olive, 526, 553. 

Columbus Evening Dispatch, 546. 

Constitution, Move toward a new, 550; to 
be voted on, 550; further action post- 
poned, 551; amendments adopted, 552. 

Cooke, Elnathan, 529. 

Cooke, Jay, 529. 

Coéperation, Committee on, 536-537, 539-540. 

Cope, Mrs. Margaret P., 526. 

Custer Memorial, 522. 


Davis, Alice S., 542. 

Dawson, William Leon, Library of, 539. 

Director of Society, makes Annual report, 
523-528; remarks, 533; gives Radio 
talks, 527; prepares booklet, 525; at 
Annual Meeting of Trustees, 549; re- 
elected, 549. 

Donors to Museum or Library, &c. 
Alexander, Dr., 530. 

American Gypsum Co., 582, 








American Rolling Mills Co., 532. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 532. 
Andrews, T. J., 582. 

Baker, Paul, 528. 

Baker, Rose, 528. 

Bartlett, Larry D., 529. 

Bascom, Philip P., 529. 

Baum, Clarence E., 529. 

Baum, Ollie J., 529, 530. 

Bellus, F. A., 529. 

Benjamin, Capt. J. R., 531. 
Blake, Byron, 5382. 

Brown, M. S., 531. 

Buckeye Steel Castings Co., 5382. 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Co., 522. 
Cherokee Ochre Co., 531. 

Clark, David S., 532. 

Clark, Mrs. T. C., 529. 

Danford, Carl C., 530. 

Dawes, Beman G., 178. 

Dawes, Mrs. Beman G., 178. 

Day, Edward A., 582. 

Dell, Donald, 532. 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 582. 
Edwards, Col. John, 529. 

Eisenbeis, Bertha, 531. 

Ellison, Guy, 530. 

Felch, Mrs. Farrand, 539. 

Fess, Senator Simeon D., 529. 
Fisher, Mrs. C., 528. 

Fisher, Dudley T., Sr., 532. 
Fisher, W. C., 532. 

Frame, Robert C., 530. 

Gabriel, Eli, 531. 

Garber, C. M., 529. 

Gardner, Robert E., 531. 

Gehman, George W., 531, 582. 
Giddings, Albert G., 527, 543, 553, 557, 
Gragg, Rodney, 531. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., 532. 
Greenman, E. F., 531. 

Gregg, Mrs. Joseph O., 531. 
Griswold, Ruth, 553. 

Hard, Herbert A., 529. 

Hardy, Hugh, 531. 

Hastings Museum, Hastings, Nebras- 
ka, 531. 
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Hayes, J. Russell, 5381. 

Hunter, Mrs. Lola, 530. 

Hutcheson, Robert B., 528. 

James, John H., 544-547, 558, 555-556. 

Jarvis, Charles, 528. 

Johns-Manville Corp., 532. 

Jones, Charles A., 527. 

Jones, Emma, 530. 

Ketch, D. D., 529. 

Kettering, Charles F., 518. 

Kight, J. A., 529. 

Klippart, Josephine, 582. 

Koons, Grover, 529. 

Kuhn, H. Dale, 582. 

Lanich, Robert E., 531, 

Laser, C. J., 582. 

Leaman, Alfred H., 531. 

Leiendecker, H. P., 532. 

Lewis, C. H., 518. 

Lewis, Mrs. M. J., 532. 

Lindley, Harlow, 531, 543. 

Litzenberg, Kate M., 529. 

Lohmann, Mrs. Jeanette S., 530. 

McCloy, Mrs. K. H., 529. 

McCullough, Mrs. Harriet 
wold), 553. 

McDowell, Mrs. Gail, 528. 

McKim, Olive F., 531. 

McLaughlin, James W., 5381. 

McPherson, Harry R., 5381. 

McPherson, William, 531. 

Martin, S. R., 528. 

Mason, Bernard S., 532. 

Miles, J. W., 530. 

Miller, Mrs. Belle, 528. 

Miller, Robert M., 531. 

Miller, W. E., 530, 

Moffatt, Dr. B. H., 582. 

Murphy, C. H., 531. 

Natho, Mathilda, 529. 

Neiswender, Mrs. Mary, 528, 

Nonnenmacher, William J., 532. 

Orton, Gen. Edward, 530. 

Overly, Mrs. John, 529. 

Pancake, H. F., 581. 

Peattie, Roderick, 530. 

Pengelly, W. G., 532. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 530. 

Peoples, Judge C. E., 554, 

Peoples, Mrs. C. E., 554. 

Pheanais, Dr. C. C., 580. 

Potts, Mrs. J. W., 529. 

Puckett, D. E., 5381. 

Rhoads, Mrs. William, 528. 

Rice, Dr, C. E., 530, 543-544. 


(Gris- 





. Society Publications 


Richards, Stephen, 528. 

Ridgeway, L., 529. 

Sesler, Gail, 529. 

Sharer, Fred, 529. 

Snyder, Charles, 532. 

Soday, Frank J., 530. 

Sohl, Calvin, 530. 

Spetnagel, Albert C., 532. 

Sproat, A. D., 532. 

Starr, John, 530. 

Stone, Julius F., 529, 533. 

Sullivant, Elizabeth U., 530, 

Teel, W. Ross, 529. 

Thompson, Leon, 528. 

Turner, Mrs. Nora B., 529. 

Tyler, Mrs. Foster, 531. 

U. S. Graphite Co., 532. 

Warner, Dr. Frank, 531. 

Washburn, Mrs. Lucy H., 530. 

Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. Albert, 529. 

Webster, Laurence B., 532. 

Weil, , 528. 

Weil, Mrs. H. V., 530. 

Westcott, C. S., 530. 

Westfall, Dr., 529. 

Wheaton, W. G., 528. 

Whitaker, Dr. Harvey, 528. 

Williams, Mrs. Fred A., 530. 

Williams, Sarah, 531, 543. 

Young, Ralph G., 530. 

Zimmerman, Homer, 531. 
Duff, William A., 536. 
Duplicates, Disposal of, 542. 


Editor of Society’s publications, 
549. 
Educational extension work, 526-528. 
Exhibits, Special, in Museum, 526. 
Explorations: near Huron, Athens, 
523; at Fort Jefferson, 524. 


35-539; 


&e., 


Fallen Timbers State Park, 520. 

Felch, Farrand, Library of, 539. 

Felch, Mrs. Farrand, 539. 

Fisher, Dr. Clyde, 526. 

Fisher, Dudley T., Sr., 550. 

Florence, General George, 533, 549, 550. 
Fort Amanda, 520. 

Fort Ancient, 520. 

Fort Jefferson State Park, 524. 

Fort Laurens, 520. 

Fort St. Clair, 520. 

Foundation and Endowment, Department 
of, 525. 


Fox, Prof. Dixon R., 526. 





Index 


Galbreath, Charles B., at Annual  Meet- 
ing, 534; presents Annual report, 535- 
538; chairman editorial committee of 
Committee on Codperation, 537, 562; 
reélected, as secretary, editor and 
librarian, 549; original poem by, 553; 
presents donor of Journal of N. W. 
Territory, 553; presents life-member- 
ship, 558; address to Mr. James, 556- 
557. 

Garland, Hamlin, Address of, 526, 554. 

George Rogers Clark, 520. 

Giddings, Albert G., presents Giddings 
collection, receives life membership, 
548, 553, 557. 

Giddings, Joshua R., Collection, 530, 543, 
558, 557. 

Gifts to Library, 589, 542-548, 553. 

Gifts to Museum, 527, 528-533. 

Goodman, Joseph C., nominates trustees, 
533; at Trustee’s Annual meeting, 549. 

Goodwin, Howard R., at Annual meeting, 
528; his work as Honorary Curator of 
Mineralogy, 524; furnishes music at 
Annual meeting, 553. 

Goslin, Robert, 523. 

Greenman, Emerson F., 523. 

Griswold, Ezra, Collection, 553. 

Griswold, Brigadier General George, 553. 


Haig, General Sir Douglas, 528. 

Half-tones, Indexing of, 541. 

Hambleton, James C., 526. 

Harrison, General William H., 546. 

Harrop, Carl B., 583. 

Hine, James S., -death of, 523, 548; reso- 
lutions concerning, 550; tributes to, 
554, 559-560; successor, 523. 

Hinkle, Philip, makes motions, 528, 5383, 
535, 548, 550; remarks, 533; chairman 
of committee on new constitution, 550. 

Huron, Ohio, Explorations near, 523. 


Illustrative material, Collection of, 541. 

Indexing: of half-tones, 541; of Quarterly, 
542. 

Inscription Rock, Kelley’s Island, 554. 

Interpretation of the Poetry and Life of 
Coates Kinney, 588. 


James, John H., Gift of, 544-547; 553; 
addressed by the Secretary, 556-557; 
made a tife-member, 553, 556-557. 

Johnson, Arthur C., presides at Annual 
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meeting, 517; named as trustee, 533; 
offers resolution, 534; at Annual meet- 
ing of Trustees, 549; re#lected presi- 
dent, 549. 

Journal of Northwest Territory presented 
to Library, 544-547; 555-556. 

Juniors, Programs for, 526. 


Keran, William, 529. 
Kinney, Coates, Poetry and Life of, 538. 


Lecture course, Museum, 526. 

Library: Publications, 535-539; additions, 
539-548; the Felch library, the Mills 
and Dawson collections, 5389; growth of 
newspaper collection, 539-542; Giddings 
MSS. collection, 543; the Rice collec- 
tion of autographs and letters, 543-544; 
the Journal of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, 544-545; the Griswold 
collection, 553-554. 

Life Memberships, 555-557. 

Lindley, Dr. Harlow, work as curator of 
history, 523-524; on committee on co- 

Giddings col- 

addresses An- 


555-557 ; 


operation, 536; secures 
lection, 548, 553, 557; 
nual meeting, 552. 
Loan collections for Ohio schools, 527. 
Logan Elm Park, 521. 
Long, Frank C., 525. 


MacNeilan, Debora M., 538. 

McPherson, Harry R., work in developing 
State Parks, 524; special work at Fort 
Jefferson, 524; zeal in collecting for 
Library, 541. 

Manuscripts, Gift of, 544-547. 

Martin, Prof. Asa E., 553. 

Miamisburg Mound, 519. 

Miller, Oscar F., reads Treasurer’s re- 
port, 517-522; elected trustee, 533; 
elected treasurer of Society, 549; on 
committee on new Constitution, 550, 

Mills, Helen M., 542. 

Mills, William C., 589, 542. 

Mineralogy, Progress in department, 524. 

Mound City Park, 521. 

Museum: results of explorations; death of 
Natural History Curator; his succes- 
sor, 523; the Department of History, 
523-524; activities of Business man- 
ager; of Department of Mineralogy, 
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524; the Department of Foundation and 
Endowment; publicity work, 525-526; 
Museum service to the public, 526; in- 
dividual educational efforts, loan col- 
lections, 527; additions to Museum, 523, 
524, 527, 528-533. 

Museum Echoes, 522, 585; excerpts from, 
586-587, 545-546; suggestion concerning 
distribution, 538. 


Name of Society, 533-534, 551. 

Natural History Magazine, Reprints of ar- 
ticle in, 525. 

Negro in Early Ohio, 538. 

Newspaper department, rapid growth and 
value of, 539-542; excellence of news- 
paper Librarian’s work, 541-542; his as- 
sistants, 542. 

Newspapers, Check-list of, °536, 539-540. 

Northwest Territory, Journal of, presented 
to Library, 544-547; 555-556. 


Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, 535; suggestion concerning dis- 
tribution, 538; indexing of, 542; re- 
printing authorized, and distribution, 
550. 

Ohio Historical Collections, 535-536; v. one 
issued, 552. 

Ohio history conference, 523-524. 

Ohio history monographs, 537. 

Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Commission, 
548; work of secretary, 548. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: forty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
517-548; 551-554; reports, 517-533, 534- 
548; vacancies filled, 533; discussion 
of revised constitution, 551; postpone- 
ment of action, 551; amendment of Ar- 
ticle VII, section 1, 551-552; report of 
Committee on Codperation, 552; out- 
standing gifts recognized, 553-554; ad- 
dresses, 553-554; annual dinner, 554. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, Its Museum and 
Library and the Parks in Its Custody, 
525. 

Ohio State University seeks aid for 
Broadcasting Station WEAO, 534. 
Ohio’s Monument to General Anthony 

Wayne Unveiled, 588. 
Orton, General Edward, 526; letter con- 





cerning Squier and Davis collection, 


Society Publications 


535; at annual meeting of trustees, 549; 
reélected 2d vice-president, 549; on 
committee on new constitution, 550; ad- 
dress at annual dinner, 554, 

Parks, State, 176-178; expenses, 518-522; 
work of the Business Agent, 524; pub- 
lication concerning, 525. 

Pengelly, W. G., 533. 

Peoples, Judge C. E., 554. 

Peoples, Mrs. C. E., 554, 

Pictorial Ohio, 526. 

President of Society, at annual meeting, 
517; remarks, 522; reads resolution en- 
dorsing WEAO, 534; appoints commit- 
tee on codperation, 536; re@lected, 549; 
appoints committee on new constitution, 
and on resolutions, 550, 


Registrar of Society, 524, 528-533. 
Rice, Dr. Charles E., 543-544. 
Rightmire, President George W., 554, 
Rindsfoos, William, 523, 538. 


| Rust, O. G., 536. 


St. Clair, Governor Arthur, 545-547. 

Sargent, Winthrop, 545-546. 

Sargent, Winthrop, VI, 547. 

Sargent Manuscripts, 547. 

Schools of Ohio, Loan collections for, 527. 

Secretary of Society, reads annual report, 
535-548; secures Rice collection, 543- 
544; secures Journal of Northwest Ter- 
ritory, 544-547, 556; duties defined, 535; 
at annual meeting of Trustees, 549; 
reélected, 549; reads memorials to 
Professor Hine and E. F. Wood, 564; 
presents life-memberships to Mr. James 
and Mr. Giddings, ‘556-557. 

Seip Mound, 521. 

Serpent Mound, 521. 

Shetrone, Henry C., at annual meeting, 
522-528; magazine article reprinted, 525; 
remarks on change of Society’s name, 
583; at Trustee’s annual meeting, 549; 
reélected director of Society, 549; pre- 
sides at open meeting, 552. 

Simpson, Harold G., work as curator of 
newspapers, 541-542; valuable assistance 
rendered by him, 541-542; his assist- 
ants, 542. 

Smith, George B., 


526, 
Smith, Iowa D., 525. 
Smith, William H., 545. 





Index 


Spetnagel, Albert C., 549, 550. 
Spiegel Grove State Park, 177, 521. 
Squier and Davis collection, 535. 
Stahl, Irene C., 552-553. 

Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 526. 
Stone, Julius F., 523, 529, 583, 


Thomas, Edward, S., 528, 534. 

Thomas, Warden P. E., 542. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., 542. 

Treasurer of Society, reads annual report, 
517422; authorized to borrow money, 
535. 

Trustees, annual meting of, 549-550. 

Turner, Frank S., 529. 


Utter, Dr. William T., on committee on 
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codperation, 536; on editorial commit- 
tee, 537, 562; makes report, 552. 


WEAO, Ohio State University seeks aid 
for, 534, 

Walker, Charles F., 523. 

Warren, Dr. Lewis A., 526. 

Western Travels, 542. 

“The Westward March of Settlement,” 
554, 

Willis, Senator Frank B., 527. 

Wilson, Charles R., 588. 

Wittke, Carl, 536, 537, 562, 

Wood, Edwin F., death of, 533, 548; reso- 
lution on death of, 550; tributes to, 
554, 558-559. 

Wood, Jessie M., 559. 

Wood, Jessie (McKim), 559. 





























Publications of the Society 


Butterfield, Consul -Willshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the 
Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779. 815 pageS...c.ssccceeseee $1 50 
- authentic account of Clark’s conquest, in concise and complete. 
orm. 

Cole, W. H. Map and Guide to The Great Serpent Mound. 24 pages.... $0 26 
This title is self-explanatory. The pamphlet is a guide to The Great 
Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio. The author, Professor W. H. 
Cole, was for many years chairman of the committee of the Society 
on Serpent Mound Park. 

Fowke, Gerard. Archaeological History of Ohio. 760 pages.....ccseccccese $5 00 
A work of absorbing interest not only to Ohioans but to ail archeological 
students. 

Galbreath; C. B. (editor). Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country in 
1749. 140 ree Paper $0.60. Cloth cncgececccoe 
Contains all of importance that has been written on this “subject, including 
full text of the translation # the Journals of Celoron and Father Bonne- 
camps. 

Huntington, C. C, and McClelland, C. P. History of Ohio Canals. Their 
construction, cost, use and partial abandonment. 181 eran. 
$0.50. Cloth 
The material for this valuable contribution was repared by two ‘students 
of Ohio State University, under direction of Professor y E. Hagerty, 
Department of Political Science and Economics. 

McGrane, Reginald Charles. William Allen: i Stady in Western Democ- 
racy. 279 pages 
An impartial biography ‘of Ohio’s former United States Senator and 
Governor, with bibliography and index. 


Martzolff, C. L. Poems on Ohio, 221 pages.....ccscccccscccccccsecesccceces OL 00 
A carefully collected anthology of poems on Ohio. 

Mills, William C. Archaeological Atlas of Ohio. 187 pages........s+sesseees sath 00 
This atlas shows the distribution of the various classes of prehistoric 
remains in Ohio: It is published in oblong folio form and the pages are 
numbered 1-88. It contains a full page map of each of the 88 counties 
of the state and opposite each of these maps is a page of descriptive 
matter, in many instances accompanied with one or more cuts. here 
are 11 introductory pages of text and illustrations, including two full 
page maps of Ohio, one showing Indian trails and towns and the other 
the distribution of mounds and enclosures. This atlas is the only one 
of its kind that is published by any state and is, of course, an essential 

aid to any one interested in the subject that it presents. 

Mills, William C. Map and Guide to Fort Ancient. 28 pages......ssssee.. 90-25 
An authentic map and accurate description of this remarkable earthwork, 
fully illustrated. 


Ohio Archzological and Historical Society Publications. Vol. 1-38; vols. 

1-35 bound in cloth, per volume $3 00 
These publications in bound form are the annual volumes of the Ohio 
Archzological and Historical Quarterly. They contain contributions and 
monographs devoted to the history and archaeology of Ohio and the 
history of the Northwest Territory. 

Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Separate issues each........ 90 75 

Randall, E. O. (editor). The Centennial Celebration. 730 pages 
The entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Society at Chillicothe, May 20 and 21, 1908, of the admission of Ohio 
into the Union, March 1, 1 

Randall, E. O. The Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio. Mystery of the 
Mound and history of the ay! t. 125 pages. Paper $C.50. Cioth... $1 00 
The most complete work on this mound that has been published. 

Randall, E. O. - The Ohio sca Builders: . 198 PASS. coccvcdccrececciscdoe HO 
Fully illustrated; presents a detailed description of the masterpieces of 
Ohio Mound Builders. 

Science Bulletin — Published by the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. Edited under the supervision of the Natural History Depart- 
ment. Contains very interesting reports on Ohio birds by the Wheaton 
Club, of Columbus. Volume 1, number 1.....ccccccccscccvccccccesccscce G1 OO 























Publications of the Society 


Shetrone, H. C. Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio. Volume 4., $3 00 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 were published by Dr. William C, Mills. 
Volume 1 out of print. 
Volume 2...... b¥dpeaees EA ee er eee 





Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Sery and Letters of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. 5 volumes with index. These have been widely dis- 
tributed to Ohio Public Libraries and may now be purchased privately. 

POE PONE Keates cust scesaitncesdosuventcdatectivecteasercecnas usd heewtedtsee 

Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Life “< Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Pronounced to be among the best of American biographies. Bound 
is- cloth. Fwo :volumieg. Per voltme.esaccccsins opecscceceecscvswessveshs $3 50 

Zeisberger, David. History of the Northern American Indians: Edited 
by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel Schwarze. ~ 189 pages $2 00 
An original, authentic, and interesting account of the North American 
Indians that were found in the northern part of what is now the United 
States, by Zeisberger, the famous Moravian missionary. 


(Addenda) 


The following publications, most of which are republished with slight 
modifications from the Ohio Archzxological and Historical Quarterly, are now 
available at prices named: 

Anderson, James H., Life and Letters of Judge T. q Anderson and Wife, 
635 pages, $1.50*; Cady, » John F., “Western Opinion and the War of 1812,” 49 
pages, 25c; Donovan, “ John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown,” 
with introductory note ” by C. B. Galbreath, 45 pages, 25c; Galbreath, C. B., 
“James Edwin Campbell — in Memoriam.” 108 pages, buckram, 75c; Galbreath, 

B., “Daniel Joseph Ryan — in Memoriam,’ 22 pages, 10¢; Galbresth, CC is 
“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War,” 7 pages, 10c*; Green James : oe « 
Map of Hamilton County, Ohio,” 32 pages, 15¢; Hicks, Clara Belle, “The 
History of Penal Institutions in Ohio to 1850,” 67 pages, 25c; Keeler, Lue eo 
“The Centenary Celebration of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard Hayes,” 115 
pages, buckram, 75c; Randall, E. O.; “Ohio in the American Revolution,” 26 
pages, 10c; Wittke, Carl, “The Ninth Ohio Volunteers—A Page from the 
Civil War Record of the German Turners,” 18 pages, 10c; “The Dedication 
of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Fremont, Ohio, May 80, 1916.” 
85 pages, 40c; “Catalogue of the Hayes Memorial Museum, Spiegel Grove, 
Fremont, Ohio,” 66 pages, 25c; ‘‘Commencement of the Ohio Canal at the 
Licking Summit, July 4, 1825,” 48 pages, 15c;. “Presentation of McGuffey 
Readers and Exercises Incident Thereto,” 26 pages, 10c; “Dedication of James 
E. Campbell Elm,” 9 pages, 10c. Autobiography’ and Correspondence of Allen 
Trimble, Governor of Ohio, with Genedlogy of the Family, 240 pages. Paper, 
$1.50.* “Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio.” 18 pages. Paper, 25c.* 


* These four items were not published in the Quarterly. 

“The Life and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and Wife” were written 
and compiled by a son, James H. Anderson, American Consul at Hamburg, 
Germany, during the Civil War period. A number of copies of this ea 
tion were presented by the author to the Society and are now for. sale at 
nominal price indicated above. The book is well written and contains nln 4 
valuable source material on local Ohio history. 

“Logan. Elm and the Dunmore War” first appeared in the Ohio Educational 
Monthly. It concludes with verses by the author, read on Ohio History Day, 
1923, at the Logan Elm. 

“Autobiography and Correspondence of Allen Trimble, Governor of Ohio,” 
is reprinted from the “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1909, and is a 
well written and very interesting volume relating to the history of the North- 
west Territory and early Ohio. 

“Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio,” is reprinted from the “Old North- 
west” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1904 and is a very useful and interesting 
biography of one of Ohio’s prominent citizens and governors: 
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Members, Life 











